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Finishing the Course 
NOTHER year has rolled around, 


and again we view the inspiring and 
wholly cheering spectacle of the magnifi- 
cent march of the graduates. From 
the various educational institutions in all 
portions of our country they are com- 
ing forth, a superb army of brave, 
and victorious young men and women, 
trained and equipped for the active 
duties and responsibilities of life by long 
years of studious application, under the 
direction of skilled and conscientious 
instructors. Thus far they have been 
pursuing ideals, though with the flavor 
and the environment of actuality. Now, 
with roseate hopes, proud ambitions, 
and high purpose, they step forth from 
the academic doors, which close be- 
hind them unheeded, and with sunlit 
faces greet the applauding, expectant 
world with which henceforth their des- 
tinies are to be linked. 


This exodus of the graduates not 
only means much to the exodists, but 
much to the world into which their 
influence is henceforth to be merged. 
Here are thousands of brilliant minds, 
trained and disciplined in a manner to 
make their powers efficient, quickly 
responsive to any demand, whether ex- 
pected or unlooked for, schooled for 
earnest, persistent effort toward the 


attainment of all worthy objects. In 
other words, they are captains and 


leaders in the march of humanity toward 
a higher and better destiny. The 
aggregate of their influence, the sum 
of their power for good, provided 
always that these powers are directed 
toward the attainment of worthy ends, 
is inestimable. Like the pure sun- 
shine, it cannot be weighed or meas- 
ured, but it touches and electrifies the 
forces that move the world. 


But it is the old story of ‘‘ the 
talents’’ over again, with the variation 
that it is not by any means the one 
with the smallest portion who hides his 
possession in the earth. We may all 
recall —we do recall with emotions of 
profound sorrow — many a case of bril- 
liant talents, of high order and _ full 
measure, which have been buried in the 
earth, while their possessors have gone 
about mediocre factors in the great 
world of thought and influence in which 
they should have been leaders and 
active vital forces. For the purpose of 
this illustration it does not matter 
whether the ‘‘earth’’ in which the 
talents are hidden is that of sloth, 
greed, sense, or indifference ; they are 
simply lost to the world and to their 
possessor, both of whom are inestima- 
bly the poorer. 


Unfortunately, it must be realized 
that parents are not always blameless 
in this deplorable squandering of the 
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wealth of true manhood and woman- 
hood. The fullest duty has not been 
done, the highest privilege has not 
been accepted, unless the father or the 
mother has held noble ideals before 
son or daughter, and urged their para- 
mount importance in a world full of low 
and groveling aims. Object lessons 
are very plenty ; none will need to go 
outside the circle of immediate acquaint- 
ance, while for most the story of per- 
sonal experience and shortcoming may 
be appropriately brought to bear. It 
may not be a pleasant duty for the 
parent to confess, even to the child, 
omissions and errors which it were 
more pleasant to forget ; yet the whole 
parental duty has not been discharged 
unless every available spring of action 
has been touched, — especially where 
there is reason to fear a lapse from or 
an indifference to the highest standard 
of conduct or the most worthy am- 
bitions. 


Yet after all it is the graduate in 
person who must carry the burden of 
success or failure, of gratification or dis- 
appointment, for those who are proudly 
looking for the fruits of the long years 
of preparation and of promise. To all 
such Goop HOUSEKEEPING sends forth 
its earnest word of exhortation. We 
may say with our French friends, 
‘* Noblesse oblige’’ ; or we may put the 
same thought in the more venerated 
form, ‘‘To whom much is given, of 
him shall much be required.’’ The 
meaning is the same, and it involves a 
principle which applies in all relations 
of life, whether of business, intellect, or 
spiritual force. The cultured young 
man or young woman with “ finished’’ 
education is an_ intellectual giant, 
armed with a power for good or for ill 
of no common measure. The time- 
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worn simile of the harvestman and the 
field applies again, with a new and 
broader meaning. In the ruder ages 
the masses followed with enthusiasm 
the lead of the physically powerful 
chieftain. Conditions have changed, 
but not the human _ characteristics. 
Men and women are still anxious to 
follow where others lead, and for the 
great majority the leading process is 
the only hope or means of advance- 
ment. Only, let us believe, it is 
through the intellect rather than through 
mere physical force that the modern 
capacity to lead and to guide is to 
have its expression. For such leader- 
ship our educational institutions are 
yearly training thousands upon thou- 
sands of strong, well-equipped, well- 
balanced young people ; but the going 
forth of this army of leaders in the 
world’s development means much or 
little, according to the devotion, the 
energy, the invincible purpose of the 
individuals who constitute the army. 


Our Prize Photographs 


CCORDING to the offer in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for April, an- 
nouncement is herewith made of the 
cash prizes offered for photographs sent 
to this office during the month of April. 
In making the announcement it is fit- 
ting to acknowledge the large number 
of pictures received, and the difficulty 
experienced in making the award among 
After 
careful consideration the following have 
been decided upon as winners: First 
prize, $10, Arthur J. Ball, Newton- 
ville, Mass., ‘‘A Fishing Party. 
Second prize, $5, Mrs. J. K. Rosseter, 
939 Spaulding avenue, Chicago ‘‘A 
Group of Little Folks.’’ Third prize, 
$3, Mabelle Mills, Plymouth, Mass., 
‘* Interior.”’ 


so many deserving subjects. 


ve 


Bloor sharp bends and twisting curves 

in the road caused the train to 
lurch and roll with a motion which made 
one-half the passengers sick and the 
other half cross. The air was hot and 
close ; against the fast shut windows 
the snowflakes whirled, and the sky 
was a dull lead color. 

Among the passengers was a girl of 
fifteen who sat alone, wrapped closely 
in a long, black ulster. Her pretty 
yellow hair was hidden by a thick veil 
and her eyes were closed wearily. She 
had been traveling all night and felt 
lonely and tired, in body and mind. 

Two weeks ago Mildred Preston had 
been happy, celebrating her fifteenth 
birthday with laughter, merriment, and 
joy. It seemed that a century must 
have passed since she stood in that 
brightly lighted parlor, surrounded by 
every luxury, receiving congratulations 
on every side —not on her birthday 
only, but for having been awarded the 
highest prize at the Art School. She 
could see vividly her father’s proud and 
happy face, and after the guests were 
gone, and they were alone together, he 
had put his arms about her, kissing her 
fondly. 

‘* Proud of you, my darling? Aye, 
more than that, I am most grateful to 
God for my little daughter.”’ 

Her heart had quickened with pleas- 
ure at his words, and she had lain 
awake that night from sheer happiness. 
Now it had all been taken from her. 

When the news that the house of 
Preston & Clark had suspended pay- 
ment first came, Mildred did not under- 


At Glenwood 


By S. L. Bacon 


stand fully what it meant. But if she 
could not understand that, she could 


only too well comprehend the awful 
tidings which so soon followed, of her 
father’s death. Heart failure, the 
doctors called it. Perhaps it was. No 
one, least of all Mildred, knew how 
strony had been the battle he had made 
against this inevitable ruin. But he had 
succumbed before it, and it was Mildred 
who had now to face it alone. 

She hardly knew, in the first bitter- 
ness of grief, how things were decided. 
Afterwards she learned she was to go to 
her father’s sister in Kentucky. She 
scarcely heard the well-meant attempts 
at consolation from her friends. She 
felt stunned and apathetic. Only once, 
when she came upon the picture, her 
triumphant picture, the tears rushed 
into her eyes. 

‘*Trenholm ; yourstation, Miss.’’ 

The conductor touched her shoulder 
and handed down her valise and bundles. 
Mildred was not used to traveling alone. 
She felt awkward and ignorant as she 
stepped to the platform and went into 
the dingy little office. 

‘““TIs there any one to meet Miss 
Preston ?”’ 

She looked at the man behind the desk 
imploringly. Her loneliness seemed 
suddenly to overpower her. 

Dun know.”’ 

He went to the door and looked out 
upon the fast falling snow. 

‘*Like as not the roads air too bad 
fur the critters. What's the place you’ re 
goin’ to?”’ 


** Glenwood ; the Shermans’ 
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“Oh! six mileson. Well, sit down, 
I ‘low something will come long byme- 
by.”’ 

He pushed forwarda chair. The girl 
sat down, resting her head upon her 
hand. Through the cracked window- 
pane the wind came in with icy breath. 
It cut and lashed against her face. It 
was an hour, and it seemed longer, 
when finally the man came in stamping 
the snow from his boots. 

‘« The cayrt’s come. 
glad of it.”’ 

She followed him to where stood an 
open wagon, drawn by a sturdy little 
mule. The driver, a withered old darky, 
limped forward, touching his worn hat 
brim. 

‘*Howdy, Mistis? I s’pect you tink 
Peter nebber wuz gwine git here ; de 
roads is so mighty bad de mule he kin 
jes’ git erlong, but we dun git here at 
las’, you kin bet on a Kentucky nig- 
ger.’ 

He hoisted her up to the front seat, 
and clambered up adroitly, gathering 
up the reins. The snow had ceased ; on 
either side of the road white, drifted 
heaps were piled. 

‘* Has my auntany children?’’ asked 
Mildred, as she watched her escort’s 
efforts to encourage the tired little beast 
out of a walk. 

Peter hesitated. She fancied a 
troubled look crossed his wrinkled face. 

‘*Nary achile ; nary one.”’ 

‘*T thought she had a son, it seems to 
me I heard so.”’ 


I reckon you’ re 


‘*Naw, she ain’t got no son, nary 
one. Ole Mis’, she don’ want no chil- 
lun. Thar’s me an’ Lecty, we ain't 
never had no chillun. What you want 
wid em?—allus triflin’ an’ good fur 
noth’n’.’’ 

‘* And she lives there all alone, with 
no one ?”’ 
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‘*Me an’ Lecty’s thar ; what do you 
want wid no mo’? ’Fo’ de war thar 
wa'n’t nuth’n’ but comp’ny, comp’ ny. 
Ole Massa he jes’ mak’n’ tings buzz, an’ 
de nigger squeak’n’ fiddles an’ danc’n’ 
down in de cabins till daybreak. 
Tink I ain’t seed some times! My 
land !”’ 

The road wound in and out, they 
crossed a covered bridge and_ finally 
came into a narrow path through the 
woods. Just beyond, through the trees, 
a small frame building showed itself. 
The white snow rested upon the low, 
slanting roof, clinging to the straggling 
vine which adorned the porch. 

‘*You ain't never seed Glenwood 
‘fo’ de war. Dis here ain’t Glenwood, 
*tain’t nuth’n’ but de oberseer’s house, 
he wuz nuth’n’ but po’ white trash no- 
how, an’ that close he would’n’ give you 
er drink ef you wuz suff'r’n’ from snake 
bites !”’ 

He reined up abruptly. 

But we all's liv’n’ here now, sence 
ole Massa’s place wuz burnt down, down 
tode groun’. Ain't nebber hearn ’ bout 
dat? ‘Pears to me you don’ know no 
mo’ ’bout de war den er Jack Snapper, 
what nebber come out.’’ 

He lifted her out with the air of a 
Lord Chesterfield. Mildred went up 
the narrow walk to the silent house. 
There was not a sign of life anywhere, 
nothing but the white snow around and 
about her. 

‘*Jes’ open de do’ an’ walk in,’’ the 
voice of Peter called to her. 

She turned the knob and entered the 
low pitched room. It was empty, but 
as she stood forlornly on the threshold 
the silence was suddenly broken. A 
tall, thin old negress peered into the 
room, then hastened forward and flung 
her arms about the girl. 

‘*Howdy! howdy! You Marse Ran- 
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ny’s chile? My! honey, but ef you 
don’ favor him, de liv'n’ image! I 
nussed Marse Ranny, I did ; he wa'n’t 
fur hav’n’ nobody gib him catnip tea 
*cept’n’ me. Lemme take your 
cloak, honey.”’ 

She forced the girl gently into a chair, 
and removed her hat. Her rough, 
black fingers lingered caressingly upon 
the soft hair. 

‘*Jes’ like Marse Ranny’s, jes’ ex- 
actly — you sart’n’y is his chile.’’ 

She hurried away, to return with a 
cup of tea and a plate of thin biscuit. 
With the rest and refreshment, Mildred 
found voice to inquire for her aunt. 
The old woman sank down on the floor, 
clasping the girl’s knees. Her yellow 
turbaned head turned away. 

‘You mus’n’ take it hard, honey, no 
you mus’n’. Ole Mis’, she’s mighty 
poly; she don’ nebber see nobody. 
She ain’t tuk notice er nuth’n’, jes’ sot 


dar day an’ night, day an’ night, 


study’n’ ’bout’”’ 

She broke off abruptly. 

‘* Well, go on.”’ 

‘*T spec’ ole Lecty better keep quiet. 
I reckon dis nigger kin hol’ her mouf 
shut.”’ 

‘* No, tell me,”’ said the girl. 
right for me to know.”’ 

Her voice held the imperative ring of 
her father’s, her face wore the command 
The old woman 
rocked herself uneasily, her voice was 


his had so often worn. 


lowered almost to a mutter. 

‘*Ain’t you nebber hearn of your 
cousin? Ain't you nebber knowed ole 
Mis’ had er son, young Marse Ralph ?’’ 

‘*T thought so, but Peter said my 
aunt had no children.”’ 

‘*Law’se! Dat nigger sart’n’y kin 
lie, he jes’ soon lie as eat. 
b’lieve him, chile, you list’n to me. 
Marse Ralph, he wuz jes’ as pretty ! my 


Don’ you 
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goodness ! straight an’ tall as de ole 
massa hisself. An’ allus giv’n’ Lecty 
snuff an’ terbacky.’’ 

She sighed, recollections of the good 
old days making her eyes misty. 

‘*He wa'n’ born fur trubble, he 
could’n’ stan’ it, an’ when de war come 
an’ dar wa’n't nuth’n’, he jes’ pack up 
an’ quit. 
here in de kitchen, I nebber no mo’ 
spect’n’ him, fur all his face wuz white as 


De night befo’, he come out 


de dough I wuz knead’n’. ‘Lecty,’ he 
say, ‘Lecty, if I wuz dead you'd take 
keer of de res’, wouldn’ you? You'd 
nebber leave ‘em?’ ‘Go ‘way,’ says I. 
‘Go 'way, what you want talk ‘bout 
dy’n’ fur? You ain't no mo’ ready fur 
de angel Ga’ brel den he is fur you.’ An’ 
I went on laugh’n’ at him, but he walked 
roun’ de kitchen mighty restless like, an’ 
pres’n’y he come up an’ say, ‘ Lecty, | 
wish I wuz er leetle baby to-night, an’ 
you wuz rock’n’ me to sleep like you 
use to do.’ An’ den, befo’ 1 knowed 
it, he wuz gone, an’ Peter come in to 
say how dar wuz er hayr in de trap, an’ 
I wuz jes’ dat distracted I clean forgot 
‘bout Marse Ralph. But de next 
morn'n’ dar wa’n't nuth'n’ to be seed 
of him nowhar, an’ pres'n’y ole Mis’ 
come in like she wuz plum’ crazy, wid 
er leetle slip of paper sayin’ how he wuz 
gone away, ’kase he could’n’ stan’ it no 
mo’, an’ he wuz gwine make some 
money, or die, one. I ‘clar I ‘lowed 
ole Mis’ wuz gwine crazy, she come 
mighty nigh to it. But ole Massa, he 
jes’ say, ‘Coward,’ an’ shet his mouf 
tight. It's been nine years now, an’ 
nary erword. Ole Massa, he died, 
you know, an’ now if it wa'n't fur 
Peter an’ me, | dun know whar ole 
Mis’ would be. She don’t keer fur 
all day ‘bout 


nuth’n’, jes’ study'n’ 
Marse Ralph, an’ he ain’t nebber come 


back.”’ 
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She rose, hobbled over and threw a 
stick of wood on the fire. 

‘*T gwine carry ole Mis’ some tea, 
now, I'll ax her if she don’t want to see 
Marse Ranny’s chile.”’ 

She came back presently, her black 
face aglow. 

‘*Ole Mis’, she say come up ; jes’ go 
right up in de fustroom. Ole Mis’, she 
actully gwine see you.”’ 

The room Mildred entered was better 
than the others. 
out the cold. 
the walls. 


Heavy curtains shut 
There were pictures on 
Before the fire, in a worn 
rocker, a dull, gray figure sat with thin 
fingers closed listlessly upon her lap. 
She turned her dark, tear-dimmed eyes 
upon the girl, who somewhat timidly 
advanced towards her. 

are you, what do you want ?”’ 

With quick impulse the girl knelt 
down by her, taking her thin, claw-like 
hand in her own warm ones. 

‘*T am Mildred Preston, Randolph 
Preston’s child. I have come to be 
with you, Aunty, if you will let me.”’ 

The hot tears fell upon the hand she 
held. The other pushed her back a 
little, and with one hand raised her 
head, looking at her intently. 

‘*Randolph’s child, yes — yes, you 
are like him — blue eyes, yellow hair, 


his were blue, too, but his hair was dark 
and used to curl a little, and he hada 
little scar on his cheek.”’ 

said 
But her aunt did not 


‘*Papa’s hair was like mine,”’ 
Mildred, puzzled. 
heed her. 

‘*And he had such a pretty mouth, 
with dimples like a girl,’’ she went on. 

Her hand loosened its hold. She had 
forgotten ; her mind had gone back to 
the past whose memories haunted her 
forever. 

‘You see how 'tis, chile,’’ Lecty said, 
as she lighted the girl to bed. ‘‘It’s 
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been so a long time now ; me an’ Peter 
runs dis ranch, an’ mighty low down’ tis, 
too. Peter, he looks atter de garden 
in de summer, an’ I sells aiggs an’ 
butter, but it’s mighty po’ show. Ole 
Mis’, she don’ eat no mo’ den er spar- 
row, an’ she don’t keer fur nuth'n’. 
I’s got er leetle cash in de heel of my 
stock’n’ under de brick in de kitch’n, 
but it’s gwine mighty fas’, jes’ er ques- 
tion how long we gwine hang together, 
an’ dar’s Peter swap’n’ lies wid all de 
niggers in de country, ’bout how fine 
t’ings is here, an’ how ole Mis’ don’t 
have nuth’n’ short of honey an’ waffles 
fur breakfast. Hekinlie, he kin. An’ 
when I ax him whar his soul's gwine to, 
he say somebody's got to keep up de 
name, an’ he gwine do it if he do burn 
fur it. Sech er fool nigger !’’ 

Her pride in Peter showed itself 
plainly as she spoke, and she began pre- 
paring a meal for him with extra care. 

The days came and went. Mrs. 
Sherman grew used to the girl and even 
dependent upon her. Mildred, broken 
hearted and crushed, found here occupa- 
tion, the great healer of all wounds, 
in doing for others and forgetting self. 

She looked after the house and tried to 
persuade her aunt to take an interest in 
it. As the spring came, letters from 
friends reached her, many asking visits 
from her. One from her old school 
chum read :— 

‘*You should not neglect your art, 
Milly. Come, and while with me take 
it up again ; you owe it to yourself.”’ 

She was closing the letter, when Lecty 
came in and sat down on the edge of 
the bed disconsolately. 

‘*T dun know what in de name of de 
good Lawd we gwine do, Miss Milly. 
De stock’n’ ain’t got but one piece of 
money in it. I spec’ we jes’ better all 
turn ober an’ die !”’ 
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‘*Nonsense,’’ said the girl bravely. 
‘*Go and make some biscuit, and I'll 
try and see what can be done.”’ 

It was the next day she opened a 
trunk hitherto fast locked, and took out 
paints, brushes, and canvas. She car- 
ried them off to her own room and began 
to paint. She had expected to study 
artin Europe. She would study it here, 
here among the sweet spring airs, the 
blossoming trees, the fair green of the 
earth. 

Over there to the west were the ruins 
ofthe old house. She would paint them 
with the sun going down, softening the 
charred remains. And the growth of 
sycamore trees at the back, and below 
them the little clear stream, about which 


the long stemmed yellow iris grew. 
She worked steadily and well. When 

her picture was completed she looked 

at it critically. It was better than the 


one which had carried off the prize at 
the Art School. 

The next day she sent it to her former 
teacher with a short letter, in which she 
asked that it might be put where there 
was a chance for it to be sold, adding 
that she was in need of the money, and 
would be glad of even a small payment. 

She did not wait to hear fromit. In 
the warm spring days she went bravely 
to work, sketching the old mill pond 
with its lily beds and lazy cattle standing 
knee deep to drink, even the dilapi- 
dated boat and broken oar. 

The picture was not quite completed, 
when there came a note inclosing a 
check. There were kind words from 
her teacher, with a few helpful remarks, 
and, at the close, he said :-— 

**Your picture has done remarkably 
well. The gentleman who bought it is 
anxious to know where the scene is 
sketched.”’ 

Mildred’s heart throbbed with joy, 


and her prayers that night were full of 
thanksgiving. 

She sent her next picture with more 
courage. She called it, ‘* As it used to 
be.”’ 

A man passing the store where it was 
exhibited paused, arrested by the sight. 
He was tall and well made, with a thin 
face, unhappy and haggard, upon which 
all the degradation of the soul was writ- 
ten. He looked at the picture with in- 
tent eyes. 

The bridge across the pond, the wil- 
low trees, the old boat. He had trav- 
eled far and in many places. He had 
stooped to much that was unworthy, to 
much that was evil. But go where he 
would, do what he would, there had 
been the memory always of a scene 
like this. 

And he had left it with a heart un- 
stained, clear as the shining water,—a 
heart full of ambition, high hopes and 
promises ; these in turn to give place 
to ingratitude, selfishness and degrada- 
tion. He bought the picture. In his 
heart shame fought for his better self. 
His companions missed him, but, when 
they sought him out, he was moody 
and morose. 

The third picture which Mildred fin- 
ished was of the little house itself. She 
had made it more comfortable now, and 
flowers grew about it and the walks 
were trim. On the porch Mrs. Sher- 
man’s chair was placed, for she had 
been persuaded to. come down now. 
The clematis vine trailed about the rail- 
ing. Inthe background appeared Peter, 
with a wheelbarrow. Skillfully she put 
in the touches. She felt that it was her 
best. 

Men and women passed and repassed, 
some looking at it carelessly and some 
not at all. Among them was one man 
with a face which had been beautiful — 
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a face in which the soul was struggling 
now for life. Standing there looking 
at it, words long forgotten came to him : 
‘*T will arise and go to my father, and 
say, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and against thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.”’ 


Mildred and her aunt were on the 
porch together in the soft twilight of 
the August day. The drowsy hum of 
the locusts sounded around them. In 
the kitchen Lecty was singing softly : — 

** De angel Ga’brel blow his horn, 


Come, Jesus, come ; 


I’s been wait’n’, wait’n’, ”’ 
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There was a sound of wheels coming 
swiftly down the road. Then a man 
jumped from a low buggy and advanced 
up the walk. He had blue eyes, and 
his hair curled a little over the temple. 
The tall figure in the arm chair rose 
suddenly, and put out her hands as 
though to steady herself. Her lips quiv- 
ered, her half-ft ghtened eyes searched 
his face. Mildred shrank back with 
quick beating heart. 

He came nearer then. ‘‘The only 
son of his mother, and she a widow !”’ 

In the kitchen Lecty’s voice rose and 
fell. 


** T’s been wait’n’, wait’n’, wait’n’ ! ”’ 


The Abandoned Farm 


and Its Future —III 


By HELEN CAMPBELL 


WE drop now the economic side of 
the subject and take up the ac- 
tual facts demonstrated in the occasional 
handling of an abandoned farm, as well as 
the possibilities still open for enlargement 
of method. And if there has been too 
great insistence that the community as a 
whole must enter into this question, we 
may fall back on the old Quaker saying : 
‘If every one sweeps before his own 
door, the city is soon clean.’’ The 
socialist contends that deepest selfish- 
ness underlies the familiar words. There 
is truth also, and that truth shall be our 
foundation as we take up methods. 

It is ‘‘ his own door’’ with which we 
are now to deal, nor is this dealing to 
be purely hypothetical. 
that are to be our object lessons, and, if 


It is real houses 


their owners are averse to giving names, 
they are generous with all the facts in- 
volved. Many of the cases considered 
do not include making a living from the 


land, though that also is demonstrated 
as perfectly feasible under right condi- 
tions. We take chiefly the case of peo- 
ple with moderate incomes, some of 
that priceless gift known to the New 
Englander as ‘‘ faculty,’’ sufficient sense 
of beauty to see clearly a good thing 
and how its defects may be replaced 
by harmony, and a love of nature 
strong enough to make possession of 
the things she offers more than compen- 
sation for many that the lifelong inhab- 
itant of cities is likely to miss. 

Necessarily then it is personal histo- 
ries we deal with ; short stories of how 
the adventurous ones worked out their 
problem, and the first one shall be given 
as nearly as may be in the words of the 
present happy and most comfortable 
owner of a small abandoned farm in the 
hills of Massachusetts. 

‘*Tt had hardly occurred to me that 
it could ever again be lived in —this 
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most hideous of all the hideous little 
houses on the road to P. It was the 
big elm at the side, the syringa bushes 
and lilacs, the three pines up the knoll, 
the clear, deep green of summer and 
the autumn flame of the maples in the 
little ‘sugar bush’ beyond, that were 
the fascinating, tempting facts. These, 
with an old stone wall, the relic ofa 
previous generation, dividing the little 
farm from a big one at the east ; a wall 
rich in soft tinted lichens and coral 
moss, with store of vines and all the deli- 
cate New England wayside growth, were 
wealth. The house we considered as a 
most obtrusive and unpleasant addition, 
set close to the road, and with no view 
of the lovely landscape save from the 
kitchen, through whose boarded up win- 
dows we had seen little more than piles 
of fallen plaster mingled with the tin 
cans of the departed owner. - 

‘* We, my sister and I, are teachers, 
you know, but in a private school, which 
means a long vacation. Our brother's 
wife with her one boy kept house for 
us. I add the boy advisedly, for he 
cared for a home almost as much as we, 
and perpetually improved the little 
rented house in which we lived. He 
would be civil engineer in good time, 
but the country meant as much to him 
as it did to us. 

‘* Tt was accident that made us give up 
our usual summer on the Maine coast, or 
it seemed so, and we came to the little 
artist colony in the valley with no 
thought that it was to become home. 
It was the great ledge and the pines, 
and the opening between two little hills 
with the beautiful little river winding 
through, that bewitched us first. And 
then when we had descended from the 
west hill, which we had climbed to find 
this prospect opening out, there, close 
to the road, was this most obnoxious 


house! Luckily, the road was a side 
one, become so because of a firm high- 
way which had been made along the 
river to the big mill town six miles 
away, thus making the fact that the 
house was literally on the edge of ita 
less troublesome one. All it involved 
we had settled in looking at others of 
the same order. It is pure convention, 
tradition, what you like, that compels a 
house to have its entrance on the street. 
It should be entered where the owner 
best pleases to have it entered. Thus 
it settled itself instantly that this partic- 
ular house must be entered from what 
now represented its back unless, indeed, 
another door were made at the side. 
But all this came later. 

‘*The farm had been an abandoned 
one for some years. The daughter had 
married and gone west. The father and 
mother presently died of typhoid fever, 
the reasons for which were self-evident 
since the remains of the kitchen drain 
showed close to the deep well at the 
side. A tenant had taken it and speed- 
ily died, and whether for this reason or 
others nobody seemed to want the little 
farm of twenty acres and so it had lain 
fallow, glad, perhaps, to rest under the 
sun or snow, the apple orchard with a 
few good trees the only thing worth 
robbing. <A few sheep pastured there, 
and Abbott's cow approved of the thick, 
sweet grass along the brook and broke 
out of her own pasture to secure it. 

‘*It was Abbott who came home one 
day within a week after our arrival and 
told us the whole was offered at $900, 
and we who had haunted the place 


looked at one another with a sudden 
flash of intelligence. Long ago we had 
paid out much more than that in sum- 
mer board. Within a year or two we 
had received a legacy sufficient for pur- 
chase money and all that it was really 
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essential to do, even to necessary alter- 
ations. Abbott caught the look and 
smiled his most crafty smile. 

thought it would turn that way,’ 
he said, and it did. 

‘*It is the house you want to hear 
about. The things done on the farm 
itself may come later. If not, I insist 
on inserting here that it gave us a full 
supply of food,— milk, eggs, vegetables, 
and much experience of a new order in 
bringing about this result. This came 
from renting the land on shares a year 
later to an ambitious young farmer just 
returned from an agricultural college, 
and bent upon proving that farming 
properly done will pay. He proved it 
later on; a severe fight, a well-won 
victory. 

‘*But the house itself, that was our 
prublem. An enlarged dry-goods box 
set up on end, a kitchen which proved 
to be the only sizable room, in an ell, 
the body of the structure holding two 
rooms each 11 by 12. There were two 
above and a low lumber room in the 
sloping roof of the kitchen, high enough 
for a linen room or closets near the 
door. The stairs were ladder-like in 
steepness, the entrance hall a mere 
cubby, and the finish throughout of 
heart-breaking cheapness, the thin layer 
of plaster falling from walls and ceiling, 
and floors and woodwork warped and 
shrunk. The only intelligent thing was 
better closets than could have been ex- 
pected, while the kitchen, 13 by 15, with 
windows to south and east, was an as- 
tounding fact for a house of this order. 
Here also was a chimney. The rest of 
the house had only stovepipe holes. 

‘* Tt was clear that this kitchen was the 
real living room, and that we had sim- 
ply to reconstruct this space to such 
end. All the beauty of the site was vis- 
ible from its windows. The brook came 
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down the hill, the natural water supply 
for the house at the foot, but nobody 
had dreamed of bringing it in. A bath- 
room seemed doubtful, but that evolved 
later. A broad piazza would counter- 
act the dry-goods box effect. In short 
we saw what could be done. 

‘*The point was to spend as little 
money as possible, since it was already 
silently understood that the knoll was 
the only true site for a house that should 
mean anything. In the mean time this 
must mean what it could. The carpen- 
ter agreed to repair thoroughly where 
needed, to plane down floors so that 
they could have a suggestion of finish, 
and build the piazza within what seemed 
arational sum. The plasterer gave in 
his figures, and the paper-hanger, since 
to put the whole house into a coat of 
rough tinted plaster, as we wished, was 
of course impossible. Happily the 
kitchen chimney had been run up next 
the main house, so that it was a simple 
matter to cut through and thus secure 
some heating facilities, besides stoves. 
Both these fireplaces were finished in 
Philadelphia brick set in black cement, 
and the carpenter followed our plans 
for broad mantel shelves, leaving the 
question of coloring for a later day. 

‘*T have failed to mention the wood- 
shed built on at the end of the kitchen 
and offering other possibilities. The 
architect, otherwise, we found, the mas- 


ter-carpenter of the township, had evi- 


dently carried in his mind reminis- 
cences of the big square houses in the 


village itself, the woodshed lengthening — 


out into a covered way to barn and out- 
buildings. We saw what to do and 
did it. 

‘*The suppression of the front door 
was the first task, and Hal, who had come 
up for a few days, boarded it up with 
delight, Nature aiding him, not in the 
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| boarding but in hiding the results. The that the narrow doorway had been en- 


one touch of beauty left by the old 
inmates was an enormous Virginia 
creeper, planted at the corner of the 
house and covering much of the side. 
Building the piazza compelled remov- 
ing the vine itself and this Hal under- 
took, patiently taking runner by runner 
and all so carefully, with such loving 
finding of new place and securing it 
there, that presently no mortal would 
have known either that door had ever 
existed or through what ordeal the vine 
had gone triumphantly. 

‘*To make a long story short, let the 
results of about two months’ work be 
stated: Cellar cleaned out, its condi- 
tion a guarantee of typhoid fever,— 
floor cemented, walls rough plastered 
and at one end a good storeroom and 
some hanging shelves ; also a decent, 
easy stairway, in place of the,decaying 
ladder of its first estate. The kitchen 
owned two doors, one into woodshed, 
and one at the side, the first carrying 
its own suggestion,— the partitioning 
off aspace which might serve as kitchen 
and rough workroom. As to laundry 
facilities, we shared the plan of the little 
colony beyond, one woman taking all the 
laundry work, this being, as we hoped, 
the seed of a real co-operative laundry 
by and by. As for vast cooking spaces, 
we knew better. We had long owned 
an Aladdin oven, andagas range. The 
latter could not be used, but a good 
kerosene one could take its place. In 
short, we made our kitchen as compact, 
as convenient, and as easy to work in 
as that ofa Pullman car. The great 
pantry at the side gave up its shelves, 
enlarged its window, and turned into 
bath room with a patent gasoline water 
heater, which has not yet exploded in 
spite of K’s firm belief that it will. 

‘* This brings us to living room. For 


larged, fitted with a big, but subdued 
second-hand door with a brass knocker 
picked up in the junk shop by Hal. 
The windows also compelled recon- 
struction, and we put a double one at 
the end, building it out, and so secur- 
ing a choice bit of view and a broad 
window seat with box below for miscella- 
neous needs. Low bookcases of common 
pine were built on each side the chim- 
ney place, and, opposite, a corner cup- 
board for china. The narrow door 
between the rooms was widened also, 
and the former bedroom, with two 
windows, became library and general 
utility room,— K’s studio, a place for 
Hal’s microscope, etc., the piano, and 
all that two maidens of many tastes 
found a necessary part of living. The 
bedroom beyond, once ‘‘ best room,”’ 
became guest room. Hal and _ his 
mother were soon going abroad, and 
we did not have to plan for them, so 
that we arranged the second floor at 
will, making the two rooms just alike ; 
matting for each, and soft shaded leaf- 
browns in rugs, paler brown in paper, 
with frieze of yellow chrysanthemums, 
and palest yellow for ceiling, with gold 
stars here and there in little groups ; 
no draperies whatever save sash cur- 
tains in clear yellow, and simplest furni- 
ture, but all so harmonious, and these 
soft, rest colors, for that is what all the 
leaf tints mean, always a comfort to the 
eye. 

‘* As to downstairs, we carried out the 
same suggestion, that of making the 
scheme of color alike for small rooms, this 
the opinion of one of our best decorators, 
and put it all into olive greens; the 
darkest shade for all the woodwork, the 
papers a little lighter, and a frieze in In- 
dian red with hints of gold and blue. 
This we matched in sash curtains, and 
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our high lights were in lamp shades and 
bric-a-brac, and gay pillows on the 
great lounge. All the rest of the furni- 
ture was wicker, for we will not buy the 
microbe nests that plush or velours cov- 
ered furniture stands for. 

‘* There we are then, and our neigh- 
bors say that if not strictly beautiful—and 
how could the dry goods box be beau- 
tiful ! — we are at least unique, and most 
comfortable-looking, while the piazza is 
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the most delightful one in the neighbor- 
hood, with its table, hammocks, loung- 
ing chairs, and the look into the quiet, 
reposeful interior. We give little sup- 
pers of the simplest order. You know 
the possibilities of an Aladdin oven, 
and that light housekeeping can really 
be light if one will. When the big 
old house just beyond Abbott's is made 
over as it is to be,— but ‘that is an- 
other story.’ ”’ 


The Best Way 


In Doing all Manner of Things About the House 


By HeEsTeR M. POOLE 


T= perfect, beautiful days of June 

have come again. Let us grasp 
every hour with eager appreciation, for 
loveliness, in this world, is fleeting. Just 
now it is a wondrous world, where the 
invisible, infinite, underlying spirit of life 
and love broods over all organic forms 
and burgeons and blossoms in unutter- 
able beauty. 


«‘ Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping above it blindly for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.”’ 

Now is the time to live out of doors, 
to don an easy dress, thick shoes, and, 
with trowel in hand, lovingly study 
some of the mysterious ways in which 
instinct, a name given to the lower in- 
telligence, manifests itself in all green 
growing things. Life is given us for 
something more than to eat, to sleep, 
to dress, to chatter, and to pass an ex- 
ternal, conventional existence. On 
every hand we are allured to study the 
underlying laws in which Deity reveals 
himself to the reverential soul. Now 


is the period when it is easy to come 
into harmony with his unfoldment 
through nature’s processes. A divine 
revelation it is, more subtle, more ab- 
sorbing, the more it is studied. 


The birth stone from June 21 to July 
22 is given by various adepts in such lore, as, 
respectively, the emerald and black onyx, and 
the agate. The honeysuckle is the dominant 
flower, though why it should not be the rose is 
amystery. In fact one authority does mention 
the wild rose as the emblem of June. Green 
and russet brown are given as its ‘astral 
colors,’’ whatever they may be. 


About flowers we must say a word. The 
inartistic arrangement of Nature’s darlings is 
exceedingly painful to those who truly love 
them. The mode of growth of all blossoms 
should be studied and followed. The old 
fashion was to pick off the leaves and tie the 
denuded blossoms around a stick, beginning at 
the top and enlarging the pile in pyramid shape. 
Thus the sweet petals were crushed together, 
losing all individuality in the unnatural process. 
The stick has been relegated to the kindling 
heap, but the crushing together process con- 
tinues, to the loss of all sentiment. You might 
as well tie together the heads of a bunch of 
beautiful children as those of as many blos- 
soms. 


Wild flowers, like the daisy, the buttercup, 
and the clover, following their mode of growth, 
look wellin a mass, but not crushed together 
without a sight of stems and bracts or leafage. 
Arranged with artful artlessness, of unequal 
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lengths, and with room to show the character of 
each, there should be a receptacle large enough 
to hold a double handful and yet each have 
enough space to breathe in. It is best to have 
them in all stages of bud and blossom and to 
let them twist and bend in their own ways. It 
is a good plan to enlist children’s sympathy and 
love for flowers. If they are taught the rudi- 
ments of botany, so much the better. But it is 
a lovely sight to see little ones engaged in tend- 
ing and gathering the flowers that typify their 
innocence. 


Cultivated flowers ought to be treated 
with respect. Violetsand pansies, for instance, 
like to cuddle down cozily, side by side, ina 
large shallow dish which they entirely cover. 
So do balsams and all blossoms with short 
stems. On the contrary, flowering sprays de- 
sire a tall receptacle, not too large at the top, 
where each can bend and sway as nature taught 
it. How doleful they feel and how awkward 
they look, if ignominiously stripped of leafage 
and thrust together in close contact! And how 
devoid of all sensibility must be the hand that 
can commit such an outrage! 

It is an art worthy of study, that of flower 
arrangement. The Japanese have it to perfec- 
tion. In an inconspicuous vase, one not dec- 
orated, they insert one sole peerless blossom set 
off by a spray of graceful greenery. From its 
matchless beauty there is nothing to divert atten- 
tion. A prodigality of richness, they wisely 
think, is not only wasteful but inartistic. It is 
like overloading rooms with fine furniture, hang- 
ings, pictures. This is the mark of raw breed- 
ing, not of fine culture. So a few rare blooms, 
one spray or three or five, rather than afew dozen, 
will satisfy the true flower lover. Yet there are 
no set rules, save those of delicate sensibilities, 
—the artistic sense. Roses, those of the same 
color massed, perhaps with white, may be tum- 
bled together in apparent confusion yet in real 
care. Still, each rose oreach spray should have 
its own atmosphere, its own separate place in 
vase or bowl. While there may be profusion 
with this most radiant and exquisite creation, 
there should be no crushing. Particularly must 
it be seen that the leafage has room to extend 
itself in a natural position. Yet nothing inall 
the world of beauty can be more beautiful than 
one single long-stemmed lush and glowing rose, 
soaring in queenly grace from a slender vase. 


Flower vases, too, must be wisely selected. 
A hideous crime against the canons of taste and 
art was committed by the man or woman who 
designed the so-styled rose-bowl. Think of it! 
A glass bowl is covered with painted roses in 
order to hold real roses,—nature and poor art 
linked together. A child should be ashamed of 
the tawdry combination. It is equal to a Par- 

‘ isian fashion adopted only by the most artificial 
of that superficial populace, which masses to- 
gether, as an adornment, natural blossoms and 
their own productions of silk and velvet. 

Dependent upon the style of growth of the 
flower should be the shape and color of the 
holder. For the lily, the rose, the honeysuckle, 


for all sprays in fact, tall receptacles are nec- 
essary. For roses, glass, either cut or crystal, is 
best, since it allows a sight of the stems and a 
bit of submerged leafage. That completes the 
picture. For a massof them alarge round bowl 
or jar is excellent. There must be space for 
plenty of water, and room for stems. As for 
colored decorations on flower holders, they are 
in the worst of taste. A solid tinted jar like a 
ginger jar is better than the finest of Sevres or 
Dresden or painted glass. The tint must be 
neutral, and on it may be a dull self-colored 
etching or a shading of self tones. Out of it 
shall poise and peer your dainty blossom, and 
turn to you a face eloquent with thankfulness. 


pot pourri of roses will be a delight to 
the housekeeper. To stand on mantel or bureau, 
or to fill sachets for giving a subtle, suggestive 
fragrance to kerchiefs and neckwear, it is as de- 
lightful as the expensive attar of roses. The 
best variety of this incomparable flower is the 
damask, but there are several others nearly as 
good. Even those that seem scentless have 
some of the essential oil. The petals of fresh 
blossoms should be plucked as soon as the dew 
is off, taking care to avoid the yellow centers 
and the sepals, as well as concealed insects. 
A dry morning should be chosen, but the pick- 
ing should be done before strong sunshine has 
dissipated the fragrance. If any moisture is re- 
tained in the petals, spread them in the shade 
to dry. 

Then in a bowl of china or glass strew a layer 
of leaves, alternating with a thin layer of fine 
table salt, cover andset in a shadyplace. Each 
morning, as long as roses last, add fresh layers 
from newly opened blossoms, stirring up from 
the bottom at each addition. By the close of 
the blossoming period, or about three weeks 
from the beginning, the roses will be moist and 
‘*cured.’’ The mass must now be transferred 
to a glass fruit jar on the bottom of which has 
been placed, for each quart of petals, two 
ounces of coarsely ground allspice and as much 
stick cinnamon, broken into large pieces. This 
should be done after any water which may have 
accumulated has been drained away. For a 
month from this period, uncover the jar only to 
stir the contents thoroughly from the bottom. 

The pot pourri is now ready for its final re- 


.ceptacle or for sachets. The common blue and 


white Japanese jar, with a double cover, serves 
excellently well to retain the volatile fragrance. 
Its real adjuncts now are an ounce each of 
coarsely ground allspice, cloves, mace, cin- 
namon, ginger root, and nutmeg, with half as 
much anise seed and six ounces of dried lavender 
flowers. In alternate layers of spices and rose 
petals, moistened with pure alcohol, about a gill 
of the latter to a quart of the contents, and 
you have imprisoned the exquisite and dream- 
fularoma. Should the housekeeper have only 
a small collection of petals, she can add to the 
first collection such perfumed blossoms as the 
heliotrope, violet, mignonette, rose-geranium, 
and tuberose. After a room is thoroughly 
cleaned and aired, to remove the cover of the 
jar for a few moments is to set loose the sweet 
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haunting spirits that have been enchained in the 
long glorious days of June. 


Attar of roses and confections are 
likewise easily prepared. The first is secured 
in small quantities, thus : Select two glass jars, 
one small enough to fit into the neck of the 
other. Partly fill the larger jar with fresh rose 
petals and invert it over the smaller in which is 
placed a piece of very fine, clean sponge which 
has been soaked in olive oil. Prop up the two 
in the strong sunshine until the petals are 
withered, then remove and refill with the fresh. 
Continue with all the petals that can be obtained. 
When the rose season is over rinse the sponge 
in alcohol, and you have the essence of rose 
attar. If you have a large quantity of petals, 
you may squeeze out of the sponge the oil, 
which will give you, as nearly as possible, the 
real attar. By diluting either extract with 
alcohol, you will have a flavoring that is ex- 
ceedingly delicious in the icing of little cakes 
baked in patty-pans. Each is a donne bouchée to 
be served at the dessert of a rose luncheon. 


The rose confections of Turkey are 
thus made by those who have learned the art 
in the far East. They takea jar like those sold 
with Dundee marmalade, in which the top and 
bottom are the same size. In the bottom is 
sprinkled a layer of crystallized sugar and over 
it a layer of rose petals, thus alternating until 
the jar is filled, with sugar at the top. Two 
thicknesses of strong paper are then pasted 
securely over the top and the jar set in a cool, 
dark place until fall. It is then cured and can 
be served as they do in the harems, as a tid-bit, 
a spoonful to each person. Violets can be 
candied in the same manner, and those sold at 
confectioners’ at a high price, must be similarly 
prepared. In regard to rose flavoring I omitted 
above to state that the easiest way to prepare 
that flavoring is merely to fill a bottle with fresh 
petals and pour on enough pure alcohol to sub- 
merge them. They can be crowded down so as 
to make the essence sufficiently strong. This is 
an admirable method known to a few nice, 
careful housekeepers. The alcohol can be used 
like other flavorings. 


The summer home question now comes 
to the fore, at least to all dwellers in cities or 
large towns. Fashion is more and more entic- 
ing to country homes all who are able to equip a 
house with modern improvements and support 
it in style. But families with even moderate in- 
comes are branching out with sufficient independ- 
ence and originality to construct unpretentious 
domiciles in the country, and change ‘their man- 
ner of living so as to secure freedom and health. 
Great is the benefit to mind as well as body, by 
the breaking away from old ruts and conven- 
tions, and reveling in the exercise that comes 
from getting ‘‘ near to Nature’s heart.’’ If we 
must transplant to the seashore or the hills all 
our notions of fine housekeeping we would bet- 
ter stay within those precincts which have proved 
a cage to prevent soul- ~expansion. If we can 
break away from artificial habits it will be an 
enlarging, as ‘well as a healthy, process. Cer- 
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tainly the young reared in village lots or city 
apartments, for their best development require 
the freedom of country life. 

In any healthy spot a plain cottage can be 
built with from $150 to $500. During four or 
five months of the twelve, mother and children 
can live a care-free life, while the father comes 
to them for his vacation or spends with them 
his nights. 


The cheapest cottage I have ever seen 
was upon the wild, beautiful coast of Maine. 
The land was leased for a long term of years, 
and on it was built a house, for man and wife, 
for just $100. The husband was starting out in 
business and had need of all his money. But 
the cherished wife grew pale and feeble in a 
city flat, and as neither could bear the idea of 
boarding, he contracted for the seashore land 
and cottage. The latter had only two rooms 
and a small lean-to fora kitchen. One room 
was the living room, one the bedroom. Of 
course they were unfinished within. During 
the husband’s vacation he pasted over the 
joists of the living room with butcher's paper, 
with a dado of matting separated with a mold- 
ing wide enough for a shelf to hold shells, 
flower vases, and the usual artistic impedi- 
menta. In the living room was the stove with a 
chimney of drain pipes. The kitchen held a 
kerosene stove, and packing boxes, fastened to 
the wall, fitted with shelves, served to hold the 
kitchen furnishings. A large box, with asmaller 
one inside and saw dust between, served as re- 
frigerator. Another box with shelves, in the 
living room, lined with red cotton, held dining- 
room dishes, and still another was a bookcase. 
These were attached to the wall at a convenient 
height. The young wife, frail at first, grew so 
strong that before the summer was over, with 
the help of hammer, saw, and a few nails, she 
added many a convenience and article of 
adornment to the little home which grew so 
dear to both. ‘There were brackets and corner 
cupboards and even a table for work and maga- 
zines. True, it was rough, thoughstrong. But 
who cared ? for over it was thrown a spread of 
cheap Japanese cotton print. During his fre- 
quent visits the husband painted his “ Pine 
Shanty,’’ as they named the house. When he 
was away a cousin went to be companion of the 
semi-invalid. By the plain fisher-folk they were 
respected, and no molestation was ever _ or 
feared by those two solitary women. 

Here the delicate one regained health _ 
grew sweet and wise in nature’s lore. During 
three happy summers thus they lived. Mean- 
while prosperity came to the husband. But 
they could not abandon that loved spot. So 
they built beside the shanty a larger cottage, to 
which that served as kitchen and dining room. 
This story is told merely to indicate the ways 
in which people can adapt themselves to circum- 
stances and yet grow in health, happiness, and 
character. As for a woman’s using hammer 
and saw, Octave Thanet, the famous story 
writer, laughingly boasts of her dexterity with 
them, even declaring that she has made gates 
that defy criticism. Besides ‘‘sloyd,’’ the ar- 
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tistic woodwork, the knowledge of which has 
been imported from Sweden, is fast becoming 
a regular course in normal colleges. 


Inexpensive inland cottages are more 
and more built by villagers and residents of 
cities. They should be situated on high, well- 
drained ground, sufficiently accessible yet re- 
tired. The house itself should be merely an an- 
nex of a piazza of generous size, a place to 
sleep in and eat in during rainy days. The 
large living room serving for hall, reception 
room, library, and dining room, may be ceiled 
with seasoned and matched boarding, finished 
with two coats of raw linseed oil. The main 
feature of this room should be a fireplace, 
made, hearth and all, out of red brick. Should 
the locality be favorable, then stones from the 
wayside, roughly laid, would be appropriate. 
From the adjacent woodlands will come a store 
of logs with which to enliven cool evenings and 
stormy days. Near by, a broad staircase with 
a landing or two leads to the chambers, which 
are also simply finished. Should the rooms be 
plastered the rough mortar may be tinted, be- 
fore it is applied, or, after finishing, it can be 
washed with water colors in a self tint of olive, 
yellow, or terra cotta, all a little dulled. 

Old-fashioned settles, with cretonne or denim 
covered cushions, should abound within and on 
the piazza. Where economy is necessary home- 
made tables and shelves, wash-stands and 
wardrobes, can be evolved from packing boxes, 
either smooth and painted or covered with 
coarse cotton. Much satire has been exhausted 
on such primitive furnishings, mostly unde- 
served. Such cottages differ from camps only 
in giving a better shelter and convenience with 
more space. Home-wrought lounges and cup- 
boards I have seen do excellent service in cot- 
tages where families of healthy, happy children 
are growing to charming maturity. 

These homes were made attractive in various 
ways. There were vines growing without, and 
old boats set against the house to hold impedi- 
menta that children gather, such as mosses, 
lichen-covered branches, and curious pebbles. 
Within, prints and photographs adorned the 
walls, interspersed with hanging shelves for 
books. In one, a fireplace motto made of 
moss, with other rustic decorations, made the 
home a pleasant spot. 


Summer floor coverings are best made 
of common or Japanese matting, ranging in 
price from twenty to fifty cents per yard; or 
from the new grass matting that has only lately 
been manufactured from a newinvention. The 
foreign matting is familiar to all our readers. 
The home production, made from the wire-like 
swamp grass that grows in many parts of the 
West, bids fair to supersede the imported ar- 
ticle. Twice the thickness of Japanese matting, 
more durable and flexible, as it can be bent and 
twisted without breakage, so clean that it can 
be washed off like oilcloth, so thick that dust 
will not filter through, sewed and laid like a 
carpet, it can be used as a wall covering and 
for constructing chairs and tables, baskets and 
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hampers. In fact we have here another proof 
that, in the hands of science, nothing can be 
said to be valueless. Where matting is in con- 
stant useit should be washed off every week 
with salt and water. 


The protection of carpets in summer, 
even in rooms in constant use, requires care. 
The sly, elusive moth even then will burrow in 
edges and corners. The nuns of a hospital 
convent have found that common fine salt 
sprinkled around these places will effectually 
discourage the marauders. Turpentine is dis- 
agreeable and naphtha dangerous, but salt is un- 
exceptionable. Thenuns declare that woolens, 
feather pillows, hair cushions and such moth- 
attracting articles are made invulnerable to the 
attacks of these pests by the free use of salt. 


An insect poison is made by adding to 
one pint of proof spirit two ounces of camphor, 
four ounces of spirits of turpentine, and one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate. Take care of 
handling or inhaling the latter poison, mix 
thoroughly and apply with a small brush or 
feather to every suspected corner and crevice. 
Old greasy paper should be removed from shelves 
in kitchen and its closets, old rags and rubbish 
burned, and the space under an inclosed kitchen 
sink made as clean as a china closet. 


Suggestions for summer use may be 
multiplied. For instance, where flies will slip 
inside the screen door whenever it is opened, 
they may be discouraged by inviting them to 
partake of the following potion: Mix together 
one tablespoonful of cream with the same 
quantity of black pepper powdered and one 
tablespoonful of brown sugar. Darken the room 
save one window, in which set the saucer con- 
taining these ingredients. 

Cockroaches are driven away by mixing pul- 
verized plaster of paris with double its quantity 
of cracked wheat or oatmeal and a little sugar. 


Fruit sirups are very appetizing in sum- 
mer, when added to a glass of cold water by 
the spoonful. Strawberry sirup is made by 
crushing one quart of the berries with half a 
pound of sugar and standing it aside for three 
hours. Then adda cup of water, the juice of 
one lemon, and strain through a sieve. Other 
fruits, as they come, may be prepared in a similar 
manner, adding more sugar if needed. 

The sirup for canning or bottlingis prepared 
by boiling one pound of sugar with one pint of 
water until it will spin like a thread. Skim be- 
fore it boils. Add one pint of fruit juice, sim- 
mer slowly, well covered, for half an hour, and 
seal when hot. The sirup should be made on 
a clear, dry day or it will require a longer boil- 
ing. Can while hot, if itis to be kept, just as 
fruit is canned. In this manner the flavor of all 
kinds of fruits may be preserved for the flavor- 
ing of sauces and other purposes. A mixture 
of berries with or without currants is delicious. 
Should cherries be used it is an addition to the 
flavor to crush some of the pits, or all, if con- 
venient, and to add to each quart the juice of a 
lemon. Fruit may be strained through a jelly 
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bag, after being kept over night with the sugar, 
unless the weather is extremely warm. A 
quicker mode is to add the water to the crushed 
fruit, boil twenty minutes after the mash has 
stood for several hours, then add the sugar, boil 
again fifteen minutes, strain, bottle or can. 
Should the fruit seem tame, a small quantity of 
almond flavoring improves the taste. 


Fruit cordial is prepared by simply crush- 
ing the fruit, leaving in pits where there are 
any, and pouring over them an equal quantity 
of water, adding one lemon sliced, and, if you 
like, the juice of two oranges to each two quarts. 
Mix, stand in a cool place for two hours, strain, 
and stir in one pint (or pound) of sugar dis- 
solved in a little boiling water, to every three 
pints of cordial. In like manner all sorts of 
fruit can be used, varying the quantity of sugar 
according to acidity. 
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Fruit vinegar is prepared by pouring into 
a stone jar one gallon of fruit and over it one 
quart of pure cider vinegar. Cover closely. 
At the end of a week strain and pour the vinegar 
over two quarts, or even more, of fresh berries. 
At the end of the second week, if it seems to 
need more flavor, pour the strained fluid over 
two quarts more. Allow one pound of sugar 
to every quart of vinegar, heat, skim before it 
boils, and bottle or seal while hot. It should be 
used sparingly and only as a delicate flavor. 


Fruit as food is steadily growing in favor. 
By the most delicate stomach it can be eaten, at 
the proper time. When thought to be indiges- 
tible it is because taken when the stomach is 
laden with vegetables or when fruit is either 
stale, unripe, uncooked, or taken with a sur- 
plusage of sugar. After the morning meal is 
usually the best time. 


For Thee, O June 


By Moses TEGGART 


For thee, O June, Morn lights her fires, 
Sets joy bells ringing ; 

Pleasuring thine ear — the plumaged choirs 
Love-sure are singing. 


Water for thee in crystal wells 
Heaves with emotion, 

And grand surge-sounding rhythm swells 
The breast of ocean. 


For thee the whole round earth is glad, . 
The heavens glorious ! 

Love that aforetime seemed so sad, 
Now laughs victorious. 


Thine eye so blue and ample lit, 
Our heaven discloses, 

As at thy marriage feast we sit 
And feed on roses. 


So full of joy, thou hast no fear ! 
For who’d remember 

The gray old carle who died last year, 
Or nude November? 


We, too, would make the echoes ring 


With mirth and laughter ! — 
Who knows if we shall sigh or sing 
In the hereafter ? 
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Janitors I Have Met, and Some Others 
V.—PURSUING THE IDEAL 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


UR new janitor was not altogether 
unworthy, but she drowned her 
sorrows too deeply and too often, and 
her praiseworthy attributes were inci- 
dentally overwhelmed in the process. 
She was naturally kind-hearted, and 
meant to be industrious, but the demon 
that yearly sweeps thousands into un- 
honored graves had laid its blight heav- 
ily uponher. We often found her grim 
and harsh, even to the point of malevo- 
lence, and she did not sweep the stairs. 
Weattempted diplomacy at first, and 
affected a deep sympathy with her 
wrongs. Then we tried bribery, and in 
this moral decline I descended to things 
that I wish now neither to confess nor 
remember. In desperation, at last, we 
complained to the agent, whereupon she 
promptly submerged her griefs even 
more deeply than usual, and sat upon 
the stairs outside our door to denounce 
us. She declared that a widow’s curse 
was upon us, and that we would never 
prosper. It sounded grewsome at the 
time, but we have wondered since 
whether a grass widow’s is as effective, 
for we learned presently that her spouse, 
though absent, was still in the flesh. 
However, we did not move until the 
end of the second month, by which 
time we had discovered other objection- 
able features. The place was too noisy, 
we said, much too noisy. Besides the 
air down town was not good for the 
Precious Ones. It was coming on 
spring, too, and it would be pleasanter 
farther up. Not so far as we had been 
before, but far enough to be out of the 


whirl and clatter and jangle. It was 
possible, we believed, to strike the happy 
medium, and this we regarded some- 
what in the light of another discovery. 
Life began to assume a new interest, 
and the prospect of a pretty little apart- 
ment in just the right part of town grew 
daily more attractive. We felt that we 
had mastered the problem of metropoli- 
tan living, and were pleased. 

As I look back now after a period of 
years on the apartment we selected for 
our ideal nest I am at a loss to recall 
our reasons for doing so. Innocent 
though we were, it does not seem to 
me that we could have found in the 
brief time devoted to the search so poor 
a street, so wretched a place, and so 
disreputable a janitor (this time a man). 
I only wish to recall that the place was 
damp and small, with the kitchen in 
front ; that some people across the air 
shaft were wont to raise Cain all night 
long ; that two men below us attempted 
to murder each other at unseemly hours, 
and that some extra matting and furni- 
ture stored in the basement were stolen, 
I suspect, by the janitor himself. Once 
more we folded our tents, such of them 
as we had left, and went far up town — 
very far, this time. We said that if we 
had to live up town at all we would go 
far enough to get a whiff of air from 
fresh fields. 


There was spring in the air when we 
moved, and far above the Harlem river 
where birds sang under blue skies and 
the south breeze swept into our top- 
floor windows we set up our household 
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goods and gods once more. They were 
getting a bit shaky now, and bruised. 
The mirrors on sideboard and dresser 
had never been put on twice the same, 
and the middle leg of the dining room 
table wobbled from having been removed 
so often. But we oiled out the mark and 
memory of the moving-man, bought new 
matting, and went into the month of 
June fresh, clean, and hopeful, with no 
regret for past errors. 

And now at last we found really some 
degree of comfort. _ It is true our neigh- 
bors were hardly congenial, but they 
were inoffensive and kindly disposed. 
The piano on the floor beneath did 
not furnish pleasing entertainment, but 
neither was it constant in its efforts to 
do so. The stairs were long and diff- 
cult of ascent, but our distance from the 
street was gratifying. The business 
center was far away, but I had learned 
to improve the time consumed in transit, 
and our cool eyrie was refreshing after 
the city heat. As for the janitor, or 
janitress, for I do not know in which 
side of the family the office was existent, 
he, she, or both were merely lazy, in- 
different, and usually invisible. Between 
them they managed to keep the place 
fairly clean, and willingly promised any- 
thing we asked. It is true they never 
fulfilled these obligations but they were 
always quite as willing to renew them 
with interest, and on the whole the 
place was not at all bad. 

But the Precious Ones had, by this 
time, grown fond of change. We were 
scarcely settled before they began to ask 
when we were going to move again, and 
often requested as a favor that we take 
them out to look at some flats. We 
overheard them playing ‘‘ flat-hunting’’ 
almost every day, in which game one 
of them would assume the part of jani- 
tor to ‘‘show through ”’ while the other 


would be a prospective tenant who sur- 
veyed things critically and made char- 
acteristic remarks, such as, ‘‘ How many 
flights up?’’ ‘‘How much?’ Too 
small,’’ ‘‘ Oh, my, kitchen’s too dark,”’ 
‘* What awful paper,’’ ‘‘ You don’t call 
that closet a room, I hope,’’ and the 
like. It seemed a harmless game, and 
we did not suspect that in a more serious 
form its fascinations were insidiously 
rooting themselves in our own lives. 
It is true we often found ourselves paus- 
ing in front of new apartments and won- 
dering what they were like inside, and 
urged by the Precious Ones entered, now 
and then, to see and inquire. In fact 
the Precious Ones really embarrassed 
us sometimes when, on warm Sunday 
afternoons, where people were sitting 
out on the shady steps, they would 
pause eagerly in front of the sign ‘‘ To 
Let’’ with: ‘‘Oh, papa, look! Seven 
rooms and bath! Oh, mamma, let’s go 
in andsee them! Oh, please, mamma ! 
Please, papa !”’ 

At such times we hurried by, oblivi- 
ous to their opportunities, as well as our 
own, but when the situation was less 
trying we only too frequently yielded, 
and each time with less and less reluc- 
tance. 

It was in the early fall that we moved 
again — into a sunny corner flat on a 
second floor that we strayed into dur- 
ing one of these rambles, and became 
ensnared by its clean, new attractions. 
We said that it would be better for 
winter, and that we were tired of four 
long flights of stairs. But, alas, by 
spring everything was out of order from 
the electric bell at the entrance to the 
clotheslines on the roof, while janitors 
came and went like Punch and Judy 
figures. Most of the time we had none, 
and some that we had were better dead. 
So we moved when the birds came 
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back, but it was a mistake, and on the 
Fourth of July we celebrated by mov- 
ing again. 

I can think of no reason now for hav- 
ing taken this flat except that it was dif- 
ferent from any of those preceding. 
Still, it was better than the summer 
board we selected from sixty answers to 
our advertisement, and after eighteen 
minutes’ experience with a sweltering 
room and an aged and apoplectic dog 
whose quarters we seemed to have 
usurped, we came back to it like return- 
ing exiles. 

It was a long time before we moved 
again — almost fourmonths. Then the 
Little Woman strayed into another new 
house and was captivated by a series of 
rooms that ran merrily around a little 
extension in a manner that allowed the 
sun to shine into every window. 

We had become connoisseyrs by this 
time. We could tell almost the exact 
shape and price of an apartment from 
its outside appearance. After one glance 
inside we could carry the plan mentally 
for months and reproduce it minutely 
on paper at will. We had learned, too, 
that it is only by living in many houses 
in rotation that you can know all the 
charms of apartment life. No one flat 
can provide them all. 

The new place had its attractions and 
we passed a merry Christmas there. 
Altogether our stay in it was not un- 
pleasant in spite of the soiled and soul- 
less Teutonic lady below stairs. I 
think we might have remained longer 
in this place but for the fact that when 
spring came once more we were seized 
with the idea of becoming suburbanities. 

We said that a city apartment after 
all was no place for children, and that 
a yard of our own, and green fields, 
must be found. With the numerous 
quick train services about New York it 


was altogether possible to get out and 
in as readily as from almost any point 
of the upper metropolis, and that after 
all the country was the only place to 
live. 

We got nearly one hundred answers 
to our carefully worded advertisement 
for a house, or part of a house, within 
certain limits, and the one selected was 
seemingly ideal. Green fields behind 
it, a railroad station within easy walk- 
ing distance, grasshoppers singing in the 
weeds across the road. We strolled, 
hand in hand with the Precious Ones, 
over sweet meadows, gathering dande- 
lions and listening to the birds. We 
had a yard, too, and sunny windows, 
and we felt free to do as we chose in 
any part of our domain, even in the 
basement, for here there was no janitor. 

We rejoiced in our newly acquired 
freedom, and praised everything from 
the warm sunlight that lay in a square 
on the matting of every room to the rain 
that splashed against the windows and 
trailed across the waving fields. It is 
true we had a servant now — Rosa, of 
whom I shall speak later —but even 
the responsibility (and it was that) of 
this acquirement did not altogether 
destroy our happiness. Summer and 
autumn slipped away. The Precious 
Ones grew tall and brown and the oid 
cares and annoyances of apartment life 
troubled us no more. 

But with the rigors and gloom and 
wretchedness of winter the charms of 
our suburban home were less apparent. 
The matter of heat became a serious 
question and the memory of steam radi- 
ators was a haunting one. More than 
once the Littke Woman was moved to 
refer to our ‘‘ cozy little apartment’’ of 
the winter before. Also, the railway 
station seemed farther away through a 
dark night and a pouring rain, the fields 
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were gray and sodden, and the grass- 
hoppers across the road were all dead. 

We did not admit that we were dis- 
satisfied. In fact, we said so often that 
we would not go back to the city to 
live that no one could possibly suspect 
our even considering such a thing. 

However, we went in that direction 
one morning when we set out for a car 
ride, and as we passed the new apartment 
houses of Washington Heights we found 
ourselves regarding them with some- 
thing of the old-time interest. Of 
course there was nothing personal in 
this interest. It was purely professional, 
so to speak, and we assured each other 
repeatedly that even the best apartment 
was only an apartment after all, and 
this is true when you come to think of 
it. Still, there certainly were attractive 
new houses and among them appeared 
to be some of a different pattern from 
any in our collection. One in particu- 
lar attracted us, and a blockade of cars 
ahead just then gave us time to observe 
it more closely. 

There were ornamental iron gates at 
the front entrance, and there was a spot 
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of shells and pebbles next the pavement 
—almost a touch of seashore, and al- 
together different from the cheerless wel- 
come of most apartment houses. Then, 
of course, the street car passing right 
by the door would be convenient — 

The blockade ahead showed no sign 
of opening that we couldsee. By silent 
but common consent we rose and left 
the car. Past the little plot of sea 
beach, through the fancy iron gates, up 
to the scarcely finished, daintily dec- 
orated, latest improved apartments we 
went, conducted by a dignified, newly- 
uniformed janitor who quoted prices and 
inducements. 

I looked at the Little Woman —she 
looked at me —and each saw that the 
other was thinking of the long, hard 
walk from the station on dark, wet 
nights, the dead grasshoppers, and the 
gray, gloomy fields. We were both 
silent all the way home, remembering 
the iron gates, the clean janitor, the 
spot of shell, and a beautiful palm that 
stood in the vestibule. We were both 
silent and we were thinking, but we did 
not move until nearly a week later. 


Roses 


By RutH RAYMOND 


Roses, roses, dewy, fair, 
By the garden wall, 
Blending fragrance with the air 
While their petals fall, 
Lightly drifting here and there, 
Lending grace to all. 


Roses, roses, wondrous sweet, 
Morning, noon, and eve. 

Lovers ’mid their beauty meet 
Future hopes to weave; 

Mourners come with weary feet, 
Neath their shade to grieve. 


Roses, roses, crown of June, 
Crimson, pink, and white, 
With the happy birds in tune 

Swaying in the light. 


Fades their glory all too soon ; 
As our joys take flight. 
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Housekeeping on a War-ship 


By MINNA 


HERE is one thing about the daily 
work on board the vessels of our 
navy that is widely different from that 
in the homes ashore; it is system. 
Everything is done according to an 
unalterable law of time, application, and 
cleanliness. From the hour of waking 
in the morning till every duty is per- 
formed, and the sailor slings his ham- 
mock and is rocked to sleep by the mo- 
tion of the ship, the systematic routine 
is maintained. 

The cleaning of a man-of-war is a 
daily, almost an hourly, task. The 
quartermasters, having charge of the 
different quarters of the ship, oversee 
the men as they begin the day’s work. 
Hammocks are rolled and packed away, 
and the cleaning and washing of the 
decks begin. The answer of the custo- 
dian of the British Museum, when asked 
how they managed to clean all the arti- 
cles, might be repeated here: ‘‘We 
never allow them to get dirty.”’ 

The force on a large cruiser or bat- 
tleship varies, but the maximum num- 
ber is about five hundred, thirty-five 
of whom are managing officials and 
thirty servants,—not including those 
employed in the cooks’ department. 
The captain's suite of rooms comprises 
bedroom, bath and_ dining room, 
where he dines in solitary state. The 
captain is, ex officio, the head of the 
household, but he is not obliged to see 
that any of the housekeeping is per- 
formed, this being left to the discretion 
of his officers, the quartermasters, and 
the many men who work under their 
orders. Each gun-captain has charge 
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of his own gun, and between himself 
and his crew the engine of death and 
destruction is kept as bright and spot- 
less as a baby’s toy — in time of peace. 

The officer of the day has charge of 
matters belonging to the deck, and as 
he walks about in methodical attention 
to his duties, while the sweet bugle call 
breathes peace and good will, it is 
almost impossible to realize that, a few 
months ago, men and ship were in the 
midst of a terrible hail of death. 

It is the wonderful systematizing of 
the work that appeals to the house- 
keeper who visits a man-of-war. Every 
one has his duty, and it must be per- 
formed thoroughly. No excuses are 
accepted for neglect, and they are sel- 
dom offered. There is no time of semi- 
annual house-cleaning, for the ocean 
house is sept clean. There are many 
different kinds of business on board, in 
constant use in connection with the 
work of the ship,—such as plumber'’s, 
printing office, machine repair shop, 
barber’s, tailor’s, laundry, library, hos- 
pital, electric light plant, ice plant, 
grocery, bakery —and a jail. 

In the officers’ bedrooms, in spite of 
their necessarily small size, everything 
is kept in compact neatness, and con- 
stant care is taken in cleaning, dusting, 
and polishing. In the sailors’ quarters 
the large rooms appear to be as free 
from bedding and clothing, during the 
day, as if they were merely comfortable 
lounging places. The hammocks are 
out of sight, the long, black bags hold- 
ing their clothing are hung in even 
rows, and the floor is absolutely clean. 
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On washing day, each sailor is a 
‘‘washerman,’’ and the long array of 
costumes flapping on the lines from the 
masts look like the bodies of attenuated 
Jackies. Not much attention is given 
to ironing aboard ship, except in the 
laundry where the washing is done for 
the officers. In every duty the men are 
overlooked by the officer having them 
in charge, each infringement is observed, 
and disobedience or insubordination re- 
ported. When it becomes necessary 
to discipline a refractory man, the ma- 
rines—the police of the navy —are 
ordered to make an arrest and he is 
confined in the brig, or ship’s jail, till 
his time is up. 

The articles for use on the ship are 
purchased in large quantities ; including 
a supply of cloth which the resident 
tailor models into sailor suits with true 


tailor finish as ordered, household neces- 
sities, such as brooms, brushes, pails, 
soap, etc. The paymaster of the ship 
has charge of a store that is opened 
once a month. Like the old-fashioned 
country store, everything can be pur- 
chased here from a suit of sailor clothes 
to a piece of soap. The lowest amount 
paid to the men, per month, is fifteen 
dollars ; and from this they must pay 
for their own clothing, shoes, towels, 
soap, knives, and forks. The pay- 
master and his clerk attend to the pay- 
ment of the wages once a month, after 
which, like the maids ashore, the men 
are anxious to ‘‘ have a day out.’’ Un- 
like the maids, however, they do not 
often get it. 

As with other commodities, the food 
is bought in such quantity that we can 
scarcely believe even the five hundred 
men could manage to dispose of it all. 
In one month are used, 1,000 pounds 
of coffee, 300 pints of condensed milk, 


3,000 pounds of sugar, 1,000 pounds of 
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butter, 15,000 loaves of bread, 100 
pounds of tea, 8,000 pounds of fresh 
beef, 1,800 pounds of salt pork, goo 
pounds of ham, 300 pounds of sausages, 
800 pounds of liver, 800 pounds of 
tinned meat, 1,200 pounds of salt beef, 
35 pounds of yeast, 200 pounds of fish, 
400 bushels of potatoes, 800 pounds of 
rice, 300 pounds of macaroni, 120 quarts 
of clams, 12 bushels of onions, 20 bush- 
els of turnips, 600 heads of cabbages, 
300 gallons of beans, 240 pounds of 
cheese, 300 pounds of pickles, 30 gal- 
lons of sirup, besides condiments, lard, 
flavoring, and many kinds of fish. 

Remembering that this is only the 
consumption for a month, it may be 
imagined that the duties of the cooks are 
not among the lightest of those per- 
formed on the ship. 

The officers’ cook, with several as- 
sistants and many waiters, succeeds in 
having the meals prompt and orderly, 
with varied menus of food well cooked 
and well served. Each officer except 
the captain takes his turn in catering to 
the table for a month, sometimes longer, 
and all subscribe a certain amount which 
the caterer expends on food, outside of 
the ship’s supply. Thus the officers 
can have their table served either fru- 
gally or luxuriously. 

Breakfast, the first formal meal of the 
day, is served at twelve o’clock, but 
the principal efforts of the cooks are 
reserved for the dinner. Soups, fish, 
meats, vegetables, desserts, fruits, cof- 
fee, and ice creams are then furnished, 
and it is only on rare occasions, such as 
the prolonged watching outside of the 
harbor at Santiago, that the officers are 
obliged to use the canned foods. 

The ward-room —as the dining room 
is called — extends the entire width of 
the ship, is lighted by large port holes, 
and ornamented in somewhat grim fash- 
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ion, by the immense torpedo tubes, 
lacking the long, black cartridges that 
rest in iron racks in the passage outside 
the doorway. The walls, painted an 
innocent white, are of corrugated iron, 
and the bare effect is lightened by a few 
pictures. The long, polished table, 
handsome chairs, and a buffet brightened 
by a fine display of silver, give a look 
of cheer and comfort. The executive 
officer, next in rank to the captain, 
occupies the seat at the head of the 
table, the caterer for the month the one 
at the foot. Well-trained servants move 
noiselessly about, and the effect is not 
unlike that of a restaurant where a score 
of good comrades have met to talk over 
old times. 


When one realizes the number of 
rooms that have to be kept in perfect 
order, the floor space to be cleaned, the 
amount of brass work to be polished 
till the sun’s reflection is cast back to 
him, the different machines to be kept 
in order, and the many duties for which 
there is no special name, besides the 
iarge task of cooking for ward-room 
and galleys, every housekeeper must 
marvel that so much work can be ac- 
complished in so short a time, and be 
so well done. Enforced duty is respon- 
sible for much of it, certainly, but to 
the perfect system is due most of the 
credit for the virtues of housekeeping 
on board a man-of-war, 


Home Science — I X 


THE YOUNG HUMAN ANIMAL 


By Mrs. BuRTON SMITH 


PERHAPS the best thought we can 

start with, in learning the needs of 
the human body, is this: 7here is such 
a thing as physical morality. Vt we 
take this as one of the principles of life 
to guide us in our own development 
and in that of our children, we shall 
find ourselves readjusting theories and 
habits and condemning as_ positively 
wrong many things which we have 
lightly called ‘‘ imprudent.’’ The aver- 
age prospective mother sadly needs this 
sort of conversion. The responsibility 
is doubled in her case, as both herself 
and her child must reap the result of her 
habits. Can she call it less than phys- 


ical immorality to sit indoors all during 
the sunny hours, feeding two living 
organisms on carbonic acid gas instead 
of oxygen? to wear clothes which im- 


pede her circulation and impair the 
body's functions? to eat food which 
saps her vitality instead of increasing 
it? And is it not an alarming fact that 
women so often take this particular 
period of their existence as a time to 
indulge in the most amazing physical 
vagaries? They will sell the birthright 
of the unborn, literally, for a mess of 
pottage (alias pickles and cake!) and 
think a ‘‘ craving’’ for such things suf- 
ficient excuse for the diet. They will 
cramp the body and starve the lungs, 
blindly robbing the unborn of essential 
means of growth, and feel modestly 
complacent in the apology, ‘I can't 
bear to wear loose clothes and go about 
where I can be seen!"’ We are rapidly 
evolving, and this sort of madness is 
happily decreasing, but strong words 
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and strong measures are still needed to 
overcome such notions. 

Conviction, let us remember, must 
come before conversion. We must 
realize first that this matter of physical 
health is a question of morals and not 
of convenience, and then we shall find it 
less difficult to take on reasonable, 
healthful habits. Besides a general 
obedience to the laws of health, the 
mother should make a special effort 
during the months before birth to pro- 
vide for her child the nourishment which 
nature supplies. Proper diet, proper 
exercise, proper clothing, plenty of fresh 
air and sunlight and sleep,—all these 
conduce to general vigor and conse- 
quently will aid the secretion of milk. 
But special measures are often needed 
where there is weakness or physical 
peculiarity, and of these none seem so 
effective as daily breast massage, care- 
fully and gently given. No conscien- 
tious mother will be satisfied, however, 
with the bare suggestions given here 
about so important a matter as this. 
She will look further and leave no stone 
unturned which may reveal to her the 
secret of baby’s natural food supply. 
Of course, if the mother’s condition is 
abnormal or diseased, she must look to 
science for a substitute food. If there 
is the taint of tuberculosis, for instance, 
the milk will carry it to the child, and, 
even when there is no disease, occa- 
sionally the mother’s milk lacks some 
element which the child needs. This 
last contingency, however, is apt to be 
the result of the woman’s disobedience 
to the laws of health, either physical or 
mental, for the heat of temper, the ex- 
citement of uncontrolled emotion, will 
upset the normal condition of the milk 
as surely as bad food or foul air. 

If a woman will keep her body and 
mind in healthful condition before and 


after the birth, she can, as a rule, give 
her child an abundance of nourishment 
of the best kind. Surely such a priv- 
ilege is worth great effort! Our study 
of the science of foods and of the value 
and methods of bodily exercise will aid 
us here, and should be renewed in these 
days of preparation. Miss Lindley’s 
invaluable book, ‘‘Health in the 
Home,’’ to which we have already re- 
ferred, should be re-read from the new 
point of view; and besides the food 
study recommended in the paper on 
‘*Foods’’ of this series, the mother 
should make friends with Mrs. Louise 
E. Hogan’s book, ‘‘ How to Feed Chil- 
dren,’’ which is practical, complete, and 
authoritative. 

This is only one of the many ques- 
tions of serious import which demand 
the prospective mother’s attention. She 
is to be the first guardian of an immortal 
soul, and she must fit herself for this of- 
fice as well as provide health and com- 
fort for the little temple of that soul. 
She must apportion her time so that the 
preparation of clothes will not absorb 
her best endeavor and leave no strength 
for the things that never wear out. It 
is a blessed truth that women are be- 
ginning to see clearly the nature of their 
responsibilities, are learning real values, 
and are devoting less time to hemstitched 
ruffles and more to the study of nature’s 
laws. An hour each day for quiet 
thought and noble aspiration will bring 
the mother mental and spiritual poise ; 
a knowledge of the laws which govern 
the growth of the little new life will guard 
her against fatal errors. This knowl- 
edge, this spiritual poise, are worth far 
more to the baby than the embroidered 
cushions, or frills and furbelows. If we 
first devote time to the needed study 
and thought and the care of our bodies 
and then give what is left to dainty sew- 
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ing, the results will be far better for our 
children. By all means, let us have 
the dainty garments if we have money 
for the material and making ; but, in any 
case, let us give time and thought and 
strength first to essentials (there are so 
many essentials) and then supply orna- 
mentals in the left-over time, remember- 
ing always that healthfulness, simplicity, 
and appropriateness must be evident in 
any really beautiful baby wardrobe. 

We may imagine now the ideal situa- 
tion: The mother healthful, poised, 
expectant, equipped in body and mind 
to meet the strain of motherhood and 
with no fear that her ignorance or care- 
lessnes$ will bring disaster to her child. 

It is best to secure the services of a 
trained nurse whenever possible. The 
graduate of a leading hospital com- 
mands high pay, but her work is almost 
invariably well worth it, and women 
might often save enough to pay for ten 
days of this skilled service if they would 
leave off a few yards of the useless 
ornamentation which usually burdens 
baby’s little clothes. Unless such a 
nurse can be secured, it will be neces- 
sary for the mother to retain firm con- 
trol in those early hours of her child’s 
life, and see to it that the daily routine 
of bathing and feeding and sleeping is 
kept up to a proper standard. We 
will presume that the nurse finds within 
easy reach a sufficient supply of plain, 
porous, soft little garments and that 
they are constructed so that she will 
need only five pieces at most (besides 
foot covering) to perfectly clothe the 
little body. The high neck and long 
sleeve shirt, the abdominal band and 
the stockings (not socks) should be of 
knit wool, heavy or light, according to 
the season. The napkin should be 


soft cotton or wool and very small, to 
prevent bowing the little legs, which 


are so pliable at this time and for many 
months to come. As the child grows 
older, regular habits should be estab- 
lished and this garment put aside, as it 
may interfere seriously with proper 
growth and easy movement. Over 
these first garments in very warm 
weather, or in hot climates, only one 
soft plain cotton slip is needed. In 
cold weather, or at any time the child's 
condition demands it, a_ sleeveless 
woolen skirt should be placed inside 
the cotton slip and both put on to- 
gether. Skirts, dresses, gowns, and 
slips must never exceed three-quarters 
of a yard in length. The little human 
animal, like any other animal, must 
kick his way to strength, and cannot 
develop well if his legs are burdened 
with elaborated yards of stuff. 

The bath next requires attention — 
the most interesting and intricate func- 
tion of baby’s day. With the clothes 
and toilet accessories at hand — simple, 
pure soap, hot and cold water, soft 
clothes, etc., —the wise nurse looks to 
the temperature of the room, leaving 
the baby quietly in the bed until every 
The temperature 
must be kept at about 75° during a 
healthy infant’s bath. The water will 
be warm for the first few days, then 
gradually lowered in temperature to 
tepid, if the child’s condition permit, 
If the 
baby is delicate, one part of the body 
at a time should be bathed and cov- 
ered, or the bath may be given between 
blankets, as described in the paper on 
‘*Care of the Sick.’’ Carefully screened 
from drafts, with its eyes turned from 
the light, handled with firm support to 
the back, the little one comes safely 
through this process. A little massage 
just after the bath makes the tissues 
firm and the circulation good, and, if 


detail is arranged. 


as warm baths are enervating. 
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there is any malformation, wise mold- 
ing at this time will do much to set it 
right. A mother once straightened a 
badly bowed leg by molding it daily 
just after the bath. Holding the ankle 
in one hand and just below the knee 
with the other, she pressed the two 
thumbs gently and firmly against the 
convex side of the leg-bone ; and some 
result could be seen in one week. 
Miss Ludley’s chapters on ‘‘ Massage”’ 
and ‘‘ Passive Work for Infants’’ 
should be studied in this connection. 
Her chapter on ‘‘ Early Life and Train- 
ing of Children’’ is also brimming with 
good sense and authoritative sugges- 
tions. Fully an hour must elapse after 
the early morning feeding before the 
bath, and if this has been given quickly 
and skillfully the little body will be in 
good stimulated condition to take care 
of food. 

Infant feeding is plainly a subject of 
too vital importance to be fully treated 
here. Mrs. Hogan's book places within 
easy comprehension the best knowl- 
edge on the subject and should be a 
part of every mother’s equipment. _ If 
the child thrives on the mother’s milk, 
the worst difficulties are bridged and 
she need only regulate the intervals be- 
tween feedings, and see to it that she is 
not disturbed more than once at night 
during the first three months and after 
that age not at all. Both mother and 
child need the rest ; and the habit of 
frequent night feeding cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

The diet of a nursing mother should 
at first be very light, including soups, 
milk gruels, bread and butter ; and in- 
creasing, with meat added once a day, 
after the first week. The customary 
cup of tea is a poor drink, as tea is an 
astringent and more or less checks the 
secretions ; and the milk or cream put 
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into it can be better taken another way. 
As exercise can be taken, the mother’s 
food should be increased and extra 
meals of milk and cocoa added. “Too 
frequent nursing renders milk too solid, 
lessens the water and gives the child 
colic ; too long intervals make the milk 
too watery to give  nutrition,’’ —so 
writes Mrs. Hogan, with the added in- 
junction that a period of from fifteen to 
twenty minutes is long enough for the 
child to nurse. A teaspoonful of cool 
water should be given now and then. 
In connection with breast feeding we 
must stress an objection to allowing the 
child to occupy the same bed with the 
mother. This habit seems so plainly 
unreasonable and unhygienic that one 
would scarcely believe how often it is 
indulged in. The baby should have its 
own bed and should never be allowed to 
remain with the mother long after nurs- 
ing, nor to sleep with any one at any 
time. If artificial feeding must be re- 
sorted to, the mother should give the 
problem careful study and her constant 
personal attention. It means not only 
the preparation but the preservation of 
the food, the perfect cleansing of ves- 
sels, the careful direction of amounts, 
and the adaptation of the food to indi- 
vidual peculiarities ; and we must urge 
again that only scientific authority can 
be trusted on these points. Proprie- 
tary foods cannot be recommended, and 
the mother had best learn how to prepare 
the ‘‘ Modified Cow’s Milk,’’ which her 
physician will tell her is the best substi- 
tute known. In either natural or arti- 
ficial feeding we may take the table 
given by Mrs. Hogan and authorized by 
Dr. T. M. Rotch of Boston as an aver- 
age rule for the first year. Of course, 
during the period of breast feeding, the 
amounts cannot be so regulated, but 
the same intervals should be observed. 
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The day feedings are supposed to begin 
at 6 a. m. and end at g or 10 p. m., 
the one night feeding continuing only 
three months. 


Intervals, Numberof Ounces Total 

Age feedingsin ateach ounces 

hours 24 hours feeding in 24 hrs. 
1 week 2 10 I 10 
2 weeks 2 10 13 15 

4 weeks 2 9 2% 22% 

6 weeks 2% 8 3 2 

8 weeks 2% 8 3K 28 
3 months 2% 7 4 28 

4 months 2% 7 4% 31% 
5 months 3 6 5% 33 

6months 3 6 54 34% 

7 months 3 6 6% 37% 
8 months 3 6 7 42 
9 months 3 6 7 2 
10 months $ 5 8% 42 

11 months 3 5 834 43% 
12 months 3 5 9 45 


A child should be entirely weaned by 
the time it is twelve months old, in 
ordinary cases, but this must be slowly 
and carefully done, beginning at about 
seven or eight months and: gradually 
replacing the mother’s milk by a tested 
artificial food. 

The health and comfort of both 
mother and baby depend not only upon 
the habits of eating but upon every de- 
tail of the daily routine. If an infant 
is regulated from birth, an immeasurable 
amount of inconvenience and even illness 
may be avoided. Probably the most 
frequent mistake is made in regard to 
the child’s rest. The saying that any 
particular child is ‘‘ born bad’’ is an old 
granny’s tale! Every normal infant 
will be quiet whether awake or asleep if 
it is first made comfortable and then 
allowed to be still. The wonder is that 
infants are not often deformed by the 
jog-trot and rocking of the nurse and 
the frequent handling of adoring rela- 
tives. They are certainly injured by 
such treatment, their nervous systems 
shocked, and restless habits formed. 
See that the baby’s stomach is full 
enough and not too full ; that its clothes 
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are smooth, dry, and soft ; that no pins 
are sticking and no diseased condition 
present, and then let the little, growing 
thing rest in peace! It should not be 
rocked in the lap or in a cradle, and re- 
member that a little bit of crying will 
not be half so hurtful as constant han- 
dling and restless habits. Such 
management will guarantee that rare 


wise 


production, which is neither miraculous 
nor spontaneous —a good baby. 

When the time comes for baby’s first 
jaunt, out under the great blue dome, 
care must be taken to shade the eyes 
from glare and to support the back 
firmly. If a baby carriage is used, the 
baby should be placed in it flat on a 
The soft 
eider-down pillows yield too readily, 
and if used alone are apt to curve the 
spine. 
tions. 
friends must be requested to keep re- 
spectful distance. The outing time 
should be a time of special quiet and 
rest for a young infant, and the custom- 


firm pillow or little mattress. 


The nurse will need many cau- 
Prying strangers and admiring 


ary investigation of its garments and 
its features must be postponed until 
The 
kissing habit is an especial curse to our 
babies. 


some reception day at home! 


No compromises are permis- 
in this matter, and the 
should have positive orders to prohibit 


sible nurse 
such liberties with her helpless charge — 
unless the admirer will give a royal 
salute on the little pink fingers. As to 
the family’s rights in this matter, a 
wise mother will carry her point easily 
by setting a good example. If she can 
say truthfully, ‘‘ Even I never kiss my 
baby on its mouth,’’ she may demand 
the same respect for baby’s health from 
others. A list of the ills which result 
from kissing on the mouth might add 
a startling argument against the prac- 
tice ; but we may feel that the thought 
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of pouring poison-laden breath down 
the little throat will be a sufficient pre- 
ventive. 

It would be a courageous, clear- 
headed start for mothers whose babies 
are beginning to teeth if they would 
realize that illness at this time is not at 
all inevitable. Of course, the system 
is stirring itself to some extra effort and 
if the child is in a poorly-nourished or 
diseased condition the strain will tell ; 
but a perfectly healthy child can teeth 
without a moment’s sickness. If we 
have watched the daily diet and have 
studied to supply food elements that 
make bony structure, avoiding cane 
sugars and white starchy breads, we 
will find that the ordeal is not a trying 
one. If the teething time comes in hot 
weather, extra care is needed. Keep 
the baby cool and quiet, prohibit ex- 
citing frolics and give frequent drinks 
of cool water. When the first pearly 
rows are in line we must care for them 
constantly, never pulling them out until 
they are ready to drop, as the roots of 
these first teeth feed the growth of the 
second set. 

As the stage of infancy passes and 
the children are ready to say their 
‘seven times one are seven,’’ we are 
too apt to feel that a close watch of 
their body-growth is no longer neces- 
sary. If they have been brought safely 
through the earliest years, with flat 
backs and straight legs and orderly 
functions, we may indeed congratulate 
ourselves. But when school days be- 
gin and more constant contact comes 
with influences beyond our control, our 
vigilance must be doubled. In _ the 
first place, the diet of school children 
is a study in itself. If we recall our 
food studies we will know that diges- 
tion is a much easier process for those 


who are constantly in the fresh air ; . 
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also that hrain work —even the light 
work of early school days — demands 
certain food elements *o sustain it with- 
out strain to the system. We must 
cut down the supply of sweets and fats 
and starches, substituting fruits and 
whole wheat or graham bread, rare 
meats, eggs and milk, in varied forms ; 
and provide one light extra meal — say 
a sandwich of stewed fruit and whole- 
wheat bread—to be eaten at school 
recess. The stretch between the early 
breakfast of a school child and the two 
o'clock luncheon or dinner is too long, 
for the little brain has been active and 
the little body is growing. The extra 
luncheon should never be heavy and 
always of the most easily digested 
food. The hours for eating should be 
carefully systematized to suit the day’s 
occupations, and desultory eating be- 
tween meals entirely prohibited. One 
other caution is needed to save the 
digestive powers during school days. 
Always have breakfast early enough 
for the child to rest a few moments 
after eating and before going quietly to 
school. Indeed, never allow vigorous 
exercise or brain work immediately 
after any meal. The reason is plain. 
The stomach needs for good digestion 
the aid of the blood which would be 
carried by study and exercise #0 the 
brain or to the extremities. The ven- 
tilation of the schoolroom and general 
sanitary state of the schoolhouse, 
the height of the seats and desks, the 
angles at which the light falls for the 
student’s work, —all these points will 
receive a conscientious and intelligent 
mother’s personal attention. When 
our children spend from four to six 
hours each day breathing impure air, 
we cannot expect the pure air outdoors 
or that of our own well ventilated 
homes to entirely counteract the evil. 
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If the seats and desks in a school- 
room are not of such size that the 
child may rest his feet on the floor and 
write without curving the back, we 
may look for some bad effect on the 
spine and the nervous system. If the 
light glares in the child’s eyes instead 
of falling on his book from behind, we 
may expect some defect of vision as a 
result. All these questions come under 
the head of ‘‘ Child Study,’’ in which 
science Dr. G, Stanley Hall of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has done such conspicu- 
ously valuable work. Of the health 
of school children, Dr. Hall writes: 
‘‘From many thousand tests, it ap- 
pears that the eyes of school children 
deteriorate in rapid ratio up through the 
course. Headaches, defect- 
ive palates, adenoid growth in the 
nose, and especially defective hearing, 
which is often wrongly interpreted by 
teachers as stupidity, also increase in 
in France and elsewhere now keep 
health books, one for each child, where- 
in the parent, teacher, and the school 
doctor make careful entries, where 
every disease the child has had is de- 
scribed, diet, regimen advised, ete. 
Sometimes parents and teachers meet 
monthly to discuss the children’s health, 
and this is a most salutary bond be- 
tween school and home.’’ This state- 
ment about France reminds us of 
another precaution taken by that very 
parental republic. Attached to every 
marriage license sold in that country is 
a printed set of directions as to the feed- 
ing and hygienic care of infants. 

A vigorous appeal to authorities 
made by mothers in organized effort 
will do much to right these wrongs 
when they exist. In the mean time, 
Swedish movements at home, given 
under intelligent direction, will steady 


the system and regulate the growth 
and may be adapted to correct any 
incipient defects. Leg ache, stooping 
shoulders, protruding head, pigeon- 
toes, weak ankles, — can all be entirely 
corrected by special sets of these move- 
ments. Defects of vision and hearing, 
adenoid growth, etc., should, of course, 
receive the attention of specialists. 

The influences of environment on 
body and mind are so interlaced one 
with the other that it is difficult to dis- 
cuss the physical problem apart from 
the mental. The effect of evil school 
associations, for instance, may be pri- 
marily mental, and yet react in physical 
discord, just as an inharmonious atmos- 
phere or environment will strain the 
child’s nervous system and clog the 
action of his intellect. Again, the evil 
of taking children to crowded places 
is not only in the fact that they stand 
and must breathe in the low strata of 
impure gases and garments, but that 
the irritating effect of a jostling crowd 
or the abnormal excitement of the 
occasion, may react most harmfully to 
the body. We need not set them ina 
corner, with their hands folded and 
feet primly crossed, but let them run 
with a few playmates at a time, and 
out of doors, close to Mother Nature, 
every moment possible. 

Throughout all the physical care of 
our children, we must bear in mind the 
thought that nature will do wonders 
without medicine if we will only give 
her the quiet and repose she demands 
to retain the body's equilibrium. And 
this thought involves us at once in the 
idea of poise, —so essential to health 
of either body or mind. Let us re- 
member that ‘‘health is wholeness,”’ 
close akin to holiness, and that it will 
only come to us in perfection along 
with our mental and spiritual growth. 
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The Cremeries of Paris 


By ELIZABETH F. RISSER 


or butter stores, in 
the 
places any good housekeeper could de- 


HE crémeries, 

Paris are freshest, cleanest 
sire to see, and are always just around 
the corner, so that fresh butter, eggs, 
milk, and cheese can be had at any 
time. They are all models of neatness, 
but one on the Boulevard Haussmann 
was unusually attractive, and rather 
larger than those in less important neigh- 
borhoods, the front room being prob- 
The 


large front window was always decked 


ably twelve by fifteen feet in size. 


with country flowers, such as poppies, 
daisies, bachelor’s buttons, pink 
and white gillyflowers, with bunches 
of feathery asparagus arranged in the 
corners. In the center was a_glass- 
covered dish holding a creamy, heart- 
shaped cheese ; this was flanked by two 
baskets piled high with eggs. 

Inside the store on a white marble 
kinds 


were arranged, and at one side on sev- 


counter the various of cheese 
eral small tables were huge mounds of 
Behind the 


counter at a high desk sits a matronly 


butter yellow gold. 


looking woman keeping the books, but 
with a keen eye upon all the purchases, 
while young girls in white caps and 
aprons attend the wants of the cus- 
tomers. 

When some one comes in, a white- 
capped cook with her large basket on 
her arm, for in France marketing is 
always done by servants, there is a 
pleasant ‘‘bon jour’’ from Madame, 
and one of the girls proceeds to cut the 
required amount of butter from the mass 
on the table. This she does in the deft- 


est way imaginable with a piece of silver 
wire about two feet long with a cork on 
each end. So expert do the saleswomen 
become that they can cut with exact- 
After it is 


cut it is laid on a piece of white paper, 


ness almost any amount. 


put into the scales, the corners of the 
paper twisted together, and it is ready 
for the basket to keep cool among the 
chicory or lettuce leaves that are sure 
to be there, for salad is a part of every 
day’s marketing, and of course the but- 
ter is bought by the thoughtful cook the 
last thing on her way home. 

There are generally three or four 
grades of butter, and no one thinks of 
tasting or smelling it, for the highest 
priced is the sweetest and best, and 
Madame’s assurance and the price make 
the quality certain. It is made of the 
sweetest cream, and comes fresh every 
day to the store, so how could it be 
otherwise than delicious 
fine in color? 


in flavor and 
‘*Of course,”’ says Madame, ‘‘ this 
grade is not quite so good, but, ma foi, 
what can one expect for a franc a 
pound ?”’ 

Butter is a luxury in French families, 
is bought in small quantity daily, and 
often only served mornings with the 
rolls and coffee, though usually with the 
second breakfast at midday, but never 
at dinner at night. 

French butter is never salted, for the 
salt is thought to destroy the delicate 
flavor, and is not necessary to preserve 
it when it is not packed to be kepta 
long time. Salted butter can be found 
in Paris at the groceries, where it is 
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called beurre Americain ( American but- 
ter), but it is used only for cooking and 
is our ordinary tub butter. 

The same care is taken with the 
eggs as with butter, and the quality is 
quite as nicely graded. They are al- 
ways sorted and sold according to fresh- 
ness and size at so much apiece, not by 
the dozen. They are marked with the 
day of the month, it is illegal to mis- 
represent the date, and the largest and 
freshest bring the best price, as they are 
to be eaten out of the shell and are 
called @ufs a la cogue. The next grade 
are medium size and a few days older, 
the little ones are cheapest and used for 
omelets and general cooking. 

It seems strange to an American to 
have hard-boiled eggs for sale in stores, 
as they are both in France and Italy, 
and are used for salads that form a part 
of every dinner. ; 

Of cheese there is such a variety, of 
all sizes, shapes, and shades, that a new 
one might be tried every day fora month. 
The crémeries, as a rule, keep only the 
French and Swiss varieties, the foreign 
makes, especially the Dutch, being sold 
by the general grocers. When we think 
of cheese at home it is always the big 
one that stands in the store in a wire 
net box, and we know that before we 
buy we must ask particularly after the 
quality, and the grocer, to satisfy our 
anxiety, cuts off a thin slice with a big 
knife and we nibble it critically ; but in 
France cheese-making is an exact sci- 
ence, and the quality always seems to 
be the same. We ask for it by name, 
for Neufchatel, Brie, Bondon, Roche- 
fort, Bruyére, the double créme Suisse, 
or any of the many kinds that resemble 
our ‘‘ cottage cheese ’’ but are always a 
little different and much more creamy 
and delicious. The most popular French 
cheese is the /romage de Brie, named 


from the place of its manufacture. It is 
about an inch thick, soft enough to 
spread on bread, and two feet in diame- 
ter. The Neufchatel is not made in 
Switzerland, but Neufchatel-en-Brey, a 
large town on the lower Seine, and is 
the best known of all French cheese. 
It is about a finger long, two inches in 
diameter, and so soft and creamy that it 
has to be kept in shape by little paper 
bands. The Bruyére, which we often 
call Sweitzer kase, is made in Neufcha- 
tel, Switzerland ; it is strong in flavor 
and full of very large holes, that ought 
to have some cream in them to be right 
in quality. 

The Bondon is a very white cheese 
that crumbles easily and is much used 
for breakfast; it resembles our own 
homemade Dutch or cottage cheese. 

The Rochefort is for connoisseurs, 
and its goodness depends upon the right 
shade of green moldiness. 

The American housekeeper is aston- 
ished to find how important a thing is 
the selection of these various cheeses in 
a French family, and how essential a 
part of the dinner and luncheon they 
form. Many of the crémeries do not 
keep cheese upon their counters, but 
sell milk and cream instead. They are 
much more agreeable to the person with 
sensitive olfactories, because a collec- 
tion of cheeses has an undeniably un- 
pleasant odor. The nice clean pint and 
quart bottles of morning’s milk and 
cream standing in rows upon the white 
counter look very appetizing, and sev- 
eral little marble-topped tables are ar- 
ranged before the window, where at 
any time of the day one may drop in 
and have a glass of milk or eat a hard- 
boiled egg with a sweet pat of butter 
and a fresh roll. Skim milk and butter- 
milk are both sold out of huge jars con- 
cealed beneath the counters and are 
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bought for cooking. There is cream 
for sale, but that is only for the rich, 
and it is done without much easier in 
France, where with the morning coffee 
boiled milk is always served, and the 
midday and dinner coffee is drunk 
strong and black. 

Fluffy masses of whipped cream are 
always on sale, and clever French cooks 
know how to use a little in their deli- 
cious soups so that they come foaming 
to the table ; and what dainty desserts, 
charlotte russe and the like, can be 
made with its help ! 

The management of all these créme- 
ries, and there are hundreds in Paris 
alone, is almost entirely in the hands of 
women. They look sharply after the 
business and keep the books, the man 
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in the firm going to market and making 
the purchases in the early morning, or 
else he travels about the provinces to 
buy dairy products of the farmers. 
Many women conduct business entirely 
on their own responsibility and very 
successfully. The bookkeeping is al- 
most monopolized by women in France, 
and in all the groceries, meat markets, 
pastry shops, and in small business of 
any character, the wife or daughter of 
the proprietor is sure to be at the desk 
busy with accounts. In fact the French 
women of the middle class are wonder- 
fully capable ; from the most fashiona- 
ble millinery and dressmaking establish- 
ments to the little crémeries they manage 
their affairs with an energy and economy 
quite unknown in America. 


A Love Song 


By HELEN W. GROVE 


Why do I iove the sweet June month ? — 
Oh, for its buds and roses ; 

For the bluebell, too, which opes at morn, 
And just at sunset closes. 


For daisies and for buttercups 
That fleck the fields all over ; 
For song of birds and hum of bees 

And meadows sweet with clover. 


For wildwood nooks and mossy banks, 
Where fairy folk assemble ; 

For sunny morn and dewy eve, 
And night with stars a-tremble. 


But is there not some reason else 
Than fairy-haunted grotto, 
And Mother Nature’s loveliness ? — 


Ah, ‘‘ Dinna Tell’’’s my motto! 
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HAVE seen grown people, and I am 
sure you have had a similar experi- 
ence, who at forty, fifty, and sixty years, 
were not mature in judgment, nor 
formed ‘in purpose; were really not 
more than old children. To keep the 
freshness of the child’s heart, and the 
spontaneity of the child’s faith to the 
very end of life, is a beautiful and won- 
derful thing, but along with this, if 
there be fine and symmetrical human 
development, there must also be found 
ripeness not crudeness, knowledge of 
men and afiairs, the ability to meet 
others on equal terms, and a quality of 
decision. I hardly know a more de- 
pressing sight than a gray-haired woman 
who is merely a fossilized girl, or an 
elderly man whose horizon has not en- 
larged since he left school. Undoubt- 
edly in such cases there is some origi- 
nal lack of power and capacity, but to 
a certain extent, could we go back far 
enough, we should find that there had 
been woeful and irreparable mistakes in 
the early training. The start was not 
a good one, and the individuals had 
not recovered from its ill effects. 
GOOD CHILDREN WHO TURN OUT 
BADLY 
The familiar slurs, repeatedly proved 


unjust and without adequate reason for 
existence, about ‘‘ ministers’ sons and 
deacons’ daughters,’’ have been quoted 
to show that from pious households 
children may go straight to impiety 
and riotous excess. Occasionally, no 
doubt, there may be reaction from a 
too strenuous education, and a son or 
daughter of the parsonage may become 
a social derelict ; but statistics show that 
such instances are exceptionally rare, 
that, for the most part, the children of 
the pastor’s family carry out the pre- 
cepts in which they are indoctrinated, 
and honor the traditions of their cult. 
From time to time, however, we do see, 
not merely in homes consecrated to the 
service of God, but in strictly governed 
houses, where the motive is rather that 
of worldly advancement, children of 
excellent behavior during their novi- 
tiate, turning out badly when freed from 
parental watch, care, and _ restraint. 
Too tight a rein, insistence on slavish 
submission to authority untempered by 
love, and rigid government from the 
outside, without regard to personal 
traits and characteristics, can have no 
security of a good result. If a boy 
have no higher motive for obedience 
than fear of punishment ; if, owing to an 
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unwise severity, he loses confidence in 
his parents, and stoops to deceit, only 
the mercy of the Lord can keep him in 
right courses when once he is his own 
master. Obedience accompanied by 
affection is the corner-stone of house- 
hold peace; but obedience which is 
compelled by an arbitrary decree, by a 
father or mother who simply launches 
forth an edict and stands over a_ child 
with a club or its equivalent until the 
child blindly bows the knee, is fatal to 
strength of character. The thing im- 
perative is, that children shall be obedi- 
ent from principle, and not through coer- 
cion ; that they shall recognize God's 
authority as supreme, and grow by de- 
grees into a knowledge of their parents 
as God's representatives. The test of 
action for parents and children alike 
should be God's will. ‘‘ What would 
Jesus do?”’ is a question for all of us 
in this world, to ask and to answer, and 
in no human relationship should it be 
oftener brought to the front than in 
our life with the children. 


TRAINING VS. BREAKING THE WILL 


Time was that in many nurseries there 
came a day, signalized in the home 
annals as a Yorktown or a Waterloo, 
when there occurred a pitched battle be- 
tween parent and child, over some issue 
which had been raised. The thing 
itself was often trivial A baby was 
ordered to pick up a book, and, in baby 
petulance or playful inadvertence, ran 
away, and ignored the order. Again, 
in frowning resolution, the order was 
repeated, and the baby, or the child 
just beyond babyhood, suddenly stirred 
to resistance by that divine instinct which 
makes us all oppose tyranny, refused 
outright. The parent wished the 
wretched book in the depths of the 
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sea, but fancying that unless he or she 
won the conflict, the chances of su- 
premacy would be gone forever, per- 
severed, enforcing the side of strength 
against weakness, with blows growing 
in cruelty, till the little one was routed, 
horse, foot, and dragoons. In a con- 
test so manifestly unequal, the final 
result could seldom be doubtful, and 
the parent, after one or two such strug- 
gles, might boast complacently of hav- 
ing broken the child’s will. One case 
transpired many years ago, to the un- 
speakable horror of the whole country, 
in which a clergyman, whipping a boy 
of three for refusal to say his prayers, 
persisted until his little child expired 
under the rod. Nobody supposed the 
man intended to go to such a length, 
yet, granting to any child under this aw- 
ful regimen of brutal force against baby 
weakness obstinacy enough not to yield, 
it is difficult to see at what point the 
parent should feel justified in withdrawal. 
I remember an instance, in which a lit- 
tle girl of nine was condemned by her 
mother to remain in her own room on 
bread and water, until she should say 
she was sorry for something she had 
done. The child continued in her room 
for seven days and nights, without a 
wavering in her purpose not to express 
sorrow, till at last her mother was 
forced to yield, and withdraw from her 
position. Yet this child grew up lovely 
and beloved, the best of daughters, the 
most generous of women, her will al- 
ways strong, but pliant to the dictates 
of love and of right. 

In most struggles over an issue, in the 
excitement of the contest, the child loses 
sight of the first cause of trouble, and 
the parent, if not angry, grows des- 
perate. The whole situation is one for 
the amazed compassion of the angels. 
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THE BETTER WAY 


The all-important quality in a ruler, 
whether of a home, an army, or an em- 
pire, is self-control. ‘‘ Better is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.’’ When a parent governs him- 
self, he is in a condition to teach self- 
government to his children. The great 
object and aim in education is to show 
children the right way, and to lead them 
by gentle steps to prefer and choose it 
for themselves. A home where God is 
worshiped and his presence acknowl- 
edged in daily prayer, where the Book 
is consulted as the record of his will, 
where all are together seeking to know 
the mind of the Father, will be free 
from scenes of shameful contention. 
Little feet will there be guided, not 
driven. Little wills shall there be bent, 
not broken. 

I am not pleading for that foolish 
sentimentality which ignores every need 
of penalty in the home. We suffer 
punishment for broken laws to our 
latest day, and we find Nature, the 
wise old mother, inexorable in her ex- 
actions, if we disregard her rules. In 
most cases disobedience should carry its 
own penalty, and it should seldom be 
overlooked. Threats should not be made. 
If made they ought usually to be fulfilled. 
Reward is often more potent than 
punishment in securing good results, 
but better than either is a calm tran- 
quillity of demeanor which expects and 
receives obedience in the youngest, and 
wins the respect and confidence of the 
oldest. It is generally wiser to allow a 
little margin for inexperience, as, for 
example, to say to the children, ‘‘ In 
five minutes from now, I would like you 
to come in,’’ than to interrupt a merry 
game with a military command to halt 
at once. The center of governmental 


to 


administration is in the hands of the 
parents, but that is the sweeter and 
happier home where the little ones haste 
with alacrity to do as the dear mother 
wishes, than when they tumble over one 
another in their hurry, in fear of scold- 
ing or punishment. 


OUR YOUTHS AND MAIDENS 

To some parents, their children never 
grow up. They are always under 
tutors and governors, so to speak, even 
when they have left the schoolroom and 
entered upon careers of their own. 
From the ranks of children who accept 
this situation without protest are re- 
cruited the gray-haired incapables of 
whom I have already spoken. 

One of the very best effects which 
college education for women has thus 
far produced, is in training young girls 
in a recognition of their responsibility 
for their own lives. Four years of the 
discipline of such colleges as our New 
England states, our Western and Mid- 
dle states, and to some extent our 
Southern states, now afford young 
women, are precious, beyond words, in 
their cultivation of the individual, in 
their enabling her to stand squarely on 
her own feet, and in the breadth and 
poise they give her. 

There comes a parting of the ways 
when a parent may properly give coun- 
sel and advice, but when he may not 
safely dictate the course of son or 
daughter. A good business man has 
before now been lost to the world, be- 
cause parental ambition injudiciously 
forced a boy into a profession where he 
could never rise above mediocrity. An 
artist has been compelled to resign his 
desires, and deny himself the training 
for which he longed, because, to his 


parents, money-making seemed the only 
thing worth while. 
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‘* Hands off,’’ says Nature, at many 
a crisis in youthful life. *‘ Stand aside 
and let me have my way.”’ Fathers 
and mothers, when the time comes, 
must let youths and maidens work out 
their own salvation. 


WHEN LOVE AWAKES 
Nothing is much harder than to fol- 

low this course of letting alone, when 

Father 


and mother, in whose eyes John is per- 


the young people fall in love. 


fection, for whom they have dreamed 
dreams and seen visions, are thunder- 
struck when John’s preference is shown 
for Jenny, of whose people they do not 
approve, whose prettiness they discount, 
‘and whose ways they regard with dis- 
favor. Have they brought John up, 
and sent him to college, and denied 
themselves, and worked and _ striven, 
that he should throw himself away on 
Jane, a mere commonplace girl, whom 
they would never have thought of ? 

Moily, the pride of her father’s heart 
and the light of his eyes, gifted, beauti- 
ful, charming, a mate for a prince, is 
won by Frank, than whom Molly’s 
father has never seen a greater nincom- 
The father fumes, the mother 
frets, the girl hardens with opposition 
and stands sturdily by Frank, and there 
are scenes to break one’s heart, in a 
hitherto happy home. 


poop. 


Young people do not always choose 
wisely in becoming engaged, and _pro- 
pinquity is to be blamed for many a mis- 
taken alliance. It would seem that a 
parent might reasonably ask a child to 
wait, one, two, or three years, before 
betrothal, when the parties are both 
very young, and that a child might 
reasonably grant such a request. The 
fashion of our period is deferring mar- 
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riage to a time later in life than was 
formerly the custom, and most of us feel 
that a man should at least have the 
prospect of a settled, although perhaps 
it may be only a small, income, before 
he takes unto himself a wife. Parents 
cannot take from their children the 
liberty of choice which they had them- 
selves, and they must beware of in- 
truding on the hallowed ground of 
a first pure love. But they may sur- 
round their young people with desirable 
associates, and if they retain their con- 
fidence from the first, unbroken, their 
counsel will surely be valued. While 
an early engagement is sometimes un- 
desirable it often steadies a young man, 
and sets before him a worthy object 
and aim, and far be it from the sensible 
American parent to despise the day of 
small things for son or daughter. 


IN LIFE’S EVENING. 

When our children are grown men 
and women, we must hope still to be 
their dearest friends, their most honored 
and trusted advisers. We and they will 
then probably be happier, if, on both 
sides, there is independence of action. 
Married children are more at ease in 
their own homes than in ours, and for 
the father and mother grown old, the 
simplest and plainest home, theirs, not 
another’s, is more comfortable and 
therefore more desirable than the most 
luxuriously appointed place in the home 
of son or daughter. 

As we grow out of youth and middle 
age and become frankly elderly people, 
we are apt to have our little ways, and 
we cannot always readily adapt our- 
selves to those of the younger genera- 
tion. Independence is prized by us all, 
and we can secure it best by having a 
place and home of our own. 
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Veal — The Meat of the Season 


By JANE E. CLEMMENS 


O better beginning of true economy 
is presented than in buying and 
preparing meats. One of the many 
benefits to be derived from the cooking 
school is learning of the possibilities in 
the cheaper meats, where so much 
thought is given to the preparation and 
serving of everyday dishes. 

Economical details are taught until 
the habit is formed of doing these 
things without taking thought of the 
action. But now regarding meats. By 
all means go to the market yourself, 
Do not leave your buying to even a 
well-trained servant. Go to the mar- 
ket, see what is there, do your own 
selecting. And shame on you, if you 
are not a better judge of meat than any 
servant your money may hire. 

In our large markets, veal may be 
procured at any time of the year, 
although it is scarce and expensive 
throughout the winter. But about the 
middle of February or first of March it 
begins to appear, and by May is very 
plentiful and less expensive. In fact, it 
is one of the cheapest of meats from 
May to October. 

The spring veal is usually termed 
‘* milk veal,’’ indicating that the ani- 
If killed 
when six weeks old, an animal thus fed 
will have white flesh, very slightly 
tinged with pink, and it will be of good 


mal was entirely milk fed. 


flavor, tender, and juicy. But beware 
of what is known as ‘‘ bob veal,’’ which 
is not only indigestible but positively 
harmful, having caused more than one 
It may be 
recognized by a bluish tint and flabby 


case of serious poisoning. 
feeling. Good veal is of a pinkish-white 
color and firm to the touch. 

When the animal has not been fed a 
strictly milk diet, alight brownish tinge 
appears in the color of the meat, chang- 
ing to quite dark when it has been 
This latter will 
be found tasteless and dry. 


turned out to graze. 


Unlike beef, the skin is not removed 
when the animal is slaughtered and 
dressed, but is left on it uatil the animal 
is exposed tor sale. Then the skin is 
taken off, the head removed, and the 
body divided into two sides from head 
to tail, then again into fore and hind 
The fore quarter contains the 
knuckle, ribs, and 


quarters. 
neck, shoulder, 
breast ; the hind quarter the loin, leg, 
and knuckle. The loin and leg are the 
choicest and the most expensive por- 
tions, especially the latter when sliced 
for cutlets, and range in price from 
twenty to thirty cents per pound, while 
the cheaper portions may be had for 
from five to eight, and on up to twenty 
cents per pound. It is by no means 
necessary to purchase the most expen- 
sive cuts of veal in order to produce 
nutritious and attractive dishes. And 
the housekeeper who is in greater fear 
of losing her butcher's approval than of 
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exhausting the family resources need 
not, of course, and doubtless will not, 
follow the suggestions given herein ; 
however, we think it is mainly ig- 
norance or prejudice, aided by the 
butcher's self-interest, that causes many 
household purveyors to buy the most 
expensive portions at double the price, 
when for so many dishes the cheaper 
portions would be just as satisfactory. 

Of the fore quarter the neck may be 
stewed with pease or any seasonable veg- 
etable. The shoulder should be boned, 
stuffed, and braised. Use the bones with 
the trimmings for making stock. The 
ribs, cut into chops, may be broiled or 
sautéd. The breast makes a fine stew 
or potpie. The end of the leg of both 
fore and hind quarter is called the 
knuckle and it may be stewed, used for 
making stock or sauce. This portion 
must be carefully and slowly cooked, as 
it contains much cartilage. The loin of 
‘the hind quarter is usually roasted and 
served with a good sauce ; sometimes 
being boned before roasting. The re- 
maining fine roast is known under the 
names of fillet, fricandeau, noix, or 
cushion ; also the under cushion or sour 
noix. From these two portions taken 
together and cut in rather thin slices 
we get what we call cutlets. Whatever 
the method of preparing let the veal be 
thoroughly cooked. 


Veal stewed with parsnips 

Scrape and cut into small dice two medium 
sized parsnips, and half a dozen roots of salsify. 
Pare one celery root and cut it up quite fine. Put 
four thin slices of salt pork in a stewpan, lay on 
them one pound of lean veal or a small knuckle, 
add the vegetables and enough boiling water to 
nearly cover. Simmer gently for two hours. 
Take the veal up on a hot platter, arrange the 
vegetables around it, squeeze over it the juice 
of a small sour orange, and serve with it its own 
liquor. 


Baked calf’s brains 

Soak two calf’s brains in cold water (chang- 
ing the water frequently) until they are quite 
white. Carefully remove the thin outer skin and 
drop into a saucepan of boiling water, salted. 
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Add a slice of onion and blade of mace. Let 
simmer gently for seven minutes, drain and dry 
on a towel. Brush over well with melted but- 
ter and roll in highly seasoned bread crumbs. 
Place each ona slice of bacon and bake in a hot 
oven for thirty minutes. Serve with sauce 
piquante. 
Sweetbread croquettes 

Cook, cool, and chop a sweetbread, add 
enough chopped chicken to make a pint in all. 
Melt one-fourth cup of butter, add one-half 
cup of flour, and cook until frothy; then add 
gradually, stirring constantly, one cup of 
chicken stock, well seasoned with sweet herbs 
and vegetables, and one-third of a cupof rich 
milk. Season with salt and pepper, add one egg, 
well beaten, and the chopped meat. When cool, 
shape, rollin beaten egg, then in bread or cracker 
powder, and fry in deep fat; drain and serve 
with mushroom sauce. 


Stewed veal 

Heat one tablespoonful of butter, fry in it a 
tablespoonful of chopped onion until a golden 
brown, add a pound of lean veal cut into inch 
pieces, season with salt and paprika, add a 
tablespoonful of flour and stir until slightly 
browned ; then add one cup of good stock, 
cover closely and let simmer for onehour. Add 
one cup of diced raw potato, cook twenty 
minutes and serve. 


Veal tongue 

Boil the tongue thirty minutes, remove from 
the water, and when sufficiently cool draw off 
the skin. Trim the tongue nicely, and perforate 
it with small pieces of salt pork threaded into 
a larding needle. Curl the tongue and place on 
two thin slices of salt pork in the bottom of a 
crock or jar. Sprinkle over the tongue a tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped onion, a bay leaf and 
a saltspoonful each of salt, pepper, and thyme. 
Pour over a cupful of stock, cover closely, and 
bake for two hours. Garnish with pease or rice 
and serve with its own gravy. 


Baked calf’s liver 

Wash and wipe the liver, make incisions in it 
with a narrow-bladed knife, or use a larding 
needle. Lard with about a dozen slender strips 
of fat salt pork. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
dredge well with flour, place in a baking-pan 
and bake in a hot oven for thirty minutes. 
Serve on a hot platter. Makea gravy of the 
drippings, add a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce and pour over the liver. Garnish with 
parsley or water cress and serve at once. 


How to Cook Asparagus 
By KATHERINE B. JOHNSON 
eo properly cooked asparagus 

is one of the most delicious and 


healthful of vegetables, but no other is 
so easily ruined by careless treatment. 
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If asparagus is to be served in small 
pieces, boil it whole and cut to the de- 
sired length afterwards. 

Always boil asparagus standing in 
salted water with the tips projecting 
two inches above the water. 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 


Cut away the hard, tough parts from a bunch 
of asparagus, stand in boiling salted water, 
cover closely and cook twenty minutes ; drain, 
put in a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one-half a teaspoonful of salt, a grating 
of nutmeg and a dash of cayenne; simmer 
fifteen minutes and press through a puree 
strainer. Make a white sauce by cooking to- 
gether one heaping tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour, stir smooth, add one cupful of white 
stock, and one-half a cupful each of asparagus 
liquor and milk ; stir constantly until it boils to 
a smooth cream, season with salt, white pepper, 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice, and add the 
asparagus pulp. Just before serving add two 
egg yolks stirred into a cupful of hot cream, 
and pour into the tureen over croutons. 


Boiled Asparagus 

Boil as directed above, and if served hot 
pour a plain white sauce slightly flavored with 
lemon juice overit. Ifservedcold substitute a 
plain cold vinaigrette sauce made of three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one teaspoonful each 
of minced mint and parsley, one tablespoonful 
of minced green pepper, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of cayenne and five tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil. 


Veal Chops with Asparagus Sauce 

Boil enough tender asparagus to make one 
cupful when strained ; put one tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour over the fire and stir 
smooth ; add one tablespoonful of minced mint, 
and half a cupful each of asparagus liquor and 
milk and stir until it boils smooth ; add salt, 
pepper, and the prepared pulp, stir well and 
serve in boat. 


Asparagus with Shirred Eggs 

Boil two bunches of asparagus, drain and 
cut into inch lengths; make one cupful of 
white sauce, add one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice and the asparagus ; turn into a buttered 
baking dish (round), break six eggs neatly over 
the top, add a bit of butter to each, salt anda 
dusting of white pepper, and place in a quick 
oven until the eggs set. Serve hot in the same 
dish. 


Asparagus in Croustades 

Cut stale bread one and one-haif inches thick 
in square, oblong or round shapes with a cut- 
ter; scoop out the inside, leaving the sides and 
bottom one-fourth of an inch thick, brush over 
with melted butter and brown in the oven. 
Cut two cupfuls of boiled asparagus in small 
bits ; make one cupful of white sauce with one 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour, one gill 
each of asparagus liquor and milk, salt, pepper, 


and the beaten yolk of one egg ; when well 
cooked add four tablespoonfuls of cream and 
the prepared asparagus ; stir well together and 
when hot fold in the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs, fill the croustades and serve. 
Aspatagus Salad 

Boil, drain, cut into inch iengths, discarding 
the tips, and thoroughly chill two bunches of 
asparagus. When ready to serve cover with 
French dressing, garnish with sliced cold boiled 
eggs and cress. 


Small Fruits 
By RutH RayMoND 


First among the small fruits are currants, 
and there are many ways of making them pal- 
atable, while they are in any form attractive 
to the lover of dainty dishes. 


Currant Jelly 

Look over nice ripe curtants, wash_thor- 
oughly, and place in a porcelain kettle. Cover 
and set where they will heat but not boil. 
After an hour, when the fruit has swelled to 
bursting, mash and strain through a flannel jelly 
bag. To each pint of juice allow one pound of 
sugar. Boil the juice twenty minutes, then add 
the sugar, stirring carefully with a silver spoon 
until it is well dissolved. Have jelly glasses 
ready and fill at once. When cool, cover each 
glass with tissue paper cut to fit inside the glass 
and dipped in brandy to prevent mold. Cover 
all with the lid that comes with the glass. If 
tumblers are used, paste brown paper over the 
top of each tumbler. 


To Preserve Currants 

To ten pounds of sugar add seven pounds of 
currants, press the juice from the other three 
pounds, and, when the sugar is made into hot 
sirup, put in the currants; boil until thick and 
rich. 
Strawberry Preserves 

To one pound of strawberries, after they 
have been picked over, add one pound granu- 
lated sugar. Place in a porcelain kettle over a 
slow fire, until the sugar is well melted, then 
boil briskly for twenty-five minutes. Have jars 
hot, turn in the fruit and seal at once. 
Canned Strawberries 

Make a sirup in the proportion of one pint of 
water to three-fourths pound of sugar. Boil 
the sugar until it ropes. Turn in the berries 
slowly. When the sirup boils again skim out 
the berries into glass jars, packing them close; 
fill two-thirds full of berries. Boil the sirup 
until it ropes again and fill up the jars; seal 
while boiling hot. 
Canned Raspberries 

Can directly after picking; look over care- 
fully and put in glass jars in layers, alternating 
layers of sugar till the jars are full, then place 
the jars in a deep tin pan with a rack to keep 
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them from the bottom. Fill the pan with cold 
water to the necks of the jars. Heat slowly, 
then boil ten minutes. Heat separately enough 
fruit to fill up the jars. Remove pan from the fire 
and seal the jars, letting them remain in water 
until cool. 

Blackberries and cherries may be canned in 
like manner. 


Cherry Preserves 

Choose the tart cherries, seed very carefully, 
allow an equal amount of fruit and sugar. 
Sprinkle half the sugar over the fruit, let stand 
an hour, pour into a preserving kettle, boil 
slowly ten minutes, skim out the cherries, add 
the rest of the sugar to the sirup, boil and skim. 
Add the cherries, boil twenty minutes, and seal 
in glass jars. 


Fruit Pies 

Cherry Pie 

Stone the cherries, and for one pie take three 
heaping cups of the fruit and set on the back of 
range until scalding hot; remove and let cool. 
Then add a cup of sugar with a tablespoonful of 
flour mixed through it. Line a plate with rich 
crust, add the fruit, and cover with a top crust. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Currant Pie 

Make with under crust. Filla deep earthen 
pie plate three-fourths full with the currants, 
atter they have been heated to the boiling 
point, sprinkle over a cupful of sugar, cover 
with rich paste and bake in a moderate oven 
forty minutes. Dust the top with powdered 
sugar. 


Gooseberry Pie 

Stew three cups gooseberries slowly without 
water on back of range, add one and a half 
cups sugar mixed with one tablespoonful flour. 
Bake between two crusts in brisk oven. Do 
not fail to cut an opening in upper crust to 
allow escape of steam. 


Blackberry Pie 

Line a deep pie plate with paste and fill with 
one pint of very ripe blackberries, three-fourths 
cup of granulated sugar, and a pinch of salt. 
Pour over this one cup of sweet cream, and bake 
with one crust. 


Shortcakes and Dumplings 


Strawberry Shortcake 

Two cups of sour milk, one teaspoonful each 
of sugar and salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, two heaping cups of flour sifted with 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
stir well together, adding the flour and baking 
powder last. Bake in four layer cake pans, in 
a quick oven; when done spread the tops with 
butter and put together with berries chopped 
a little and sweetened with one cup of sugar; 
cover the top with halved berries. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


Apple Dumpling 


Rub through a sieve two and a half cups of 
flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 


powder, a teaspoonful of sugar, and a pinch of 
salt. Rub into this three tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, mix quickly with a cup of 
cold water. Roll out half an inch thick and 
cut into rounds four inches across. Pare and 
core the apples, put four quarters on each 
round with a teaspoonful of sugar. Bring the 
dough around the apple and pinch together. 
Place the dumplings in a baking pan smooth 
side up, brush over with white of egg, sprinkle 
with sugar, bake in moderateoven. Serve with 
any desired sauce. 


Berry Dumplings 

Make dough as for strawberry shortcake, roll 
out and cut in rounds five inches across; place 
on the rounds atablespoonful of berries. Pinch 
well together, brush over with egg, using the 
white only; bake in a brisk oven and serve 
with cream and sugar. 


Orange Shortcake 

One quart of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
thoroughly mixed with the flour; mix not very 
stiff with cold water, bake, split open, and lay 
sliced oranges between, cut in squares; serve 
with pudding sauce. 


Raspberry Puddings 


LL of these puddings may be made 

with the ripe fruit or jam. Black- 
berries may be used, but should be 
mashed and sweetened to taste. 


Raspberry Pudding No. 1 

For this pudding cut a pound of sponge cake 
into rather broad strips, and spread thick on 
one side with the fruit, sugared if necessary, or 
with the jam. Put one over the other in a log- 
cabin pattern, and cover with a rich custard. 
Then beat the whites of the eggs stiff with as 
many tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavor with 
lemon and heap high over the whole. A very 
pretty dessert. 


Raspberry Pudding No. 2 

Two eggs and their weight in flour, sugar, 
and butter. Cream the sugar and butter; add 
the flour and a teaspoonful of soda already dis- 
solved; then the two eggs, well beaten. Put 
in two large tablespoonfuls of raspberry jam. 
Steam for an hour and a quarter. 


Raspberry Pudding No. 3 

Half a pound of flour and a little salt, mixed 
in a stiff dough with cold water, and three 
tablespoonfuls of chopped beef suet. Roll 
this an inch thick and spread liberally with 
raspberry jam or the ripe fruit. This may be 
boiled or steamed, or it may be baked a light 
brown, or the dough may be divided, like apple 
dumplings, and baked with the jam in each 
raspberry dumpling. Use butter and sugar 
creamed together for a sauce. 

E. F. M. 
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In the Time of Green Peas 


By ADELE K. JOHNSON 


Cream of Peas Soup 

Cover one pint of peas (shelled) with cold 
water, cook until tender, seasoning with one 
teaspoonful of salt and a sprig of mint. Re- 
move one-half of the peas, and press through a 
sieve. Cook thoroughly two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and two tablespoonfuls of butter and add to 
one quart of hot milk. Next cook together the 
pressed peas, this hot milk with the floured 
butter, and add the water the peas were cooked 
in. Just before serving, add a cup of whipped 
cream and the whole peas. 


Chinese Ragout 

Two cups of cold cooked mutton (chopped), 
one cup of water, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one cup of green peas, one chopped onion, 
a teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper. Allow these to cook slowly one hour. 
This Oriental dish should be served with a 
border of rice. 


Green Peas in Croustades 

Cook one quart of fresh green peas until 
tender. Mix one tablespoonful of butter, three 
beaten egg-yolks, one cup of milk, pepper and 
salt to taste. Drain the peas, add the milk and 
egg-yolks, and pour boiling hot into croustades, 
made after the following recipe: — 


Croustades 

Cut six slices of bread one and one-half inches 
thick and remove the crusts neatly. Cut them 
either square or oblong as desired. Scoop out 
the inside, leaving a wall and bottom one- 
quarter inch thick. Brush with two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter ; brown lightly in the 
oven. 


Beef Salad with Green Peas 

Line the dish you wish to serve the salad in 
with fresh, crisp lettuce leaves, add two cups of 
boiled or roasted beef cut into small pieces, 
one-third cup of cooked white potatoes, also 
cut in small pieces, and one-third cup of 
cooked peas. Season well with pepper and 
salt and add a liberal amount of salad dress- 
ing. Garnish with rings of the whites of eggs, 
boiled hard. Serve very cold. 


Macedoine Salad 

One cup of cold string beans, one cup of cold 
boiled potatoes, both cut into small pieces, 
and one cup of green peas. Mix thoroughly 
with a salad dressing. Garnish with small 
slices of beets. 

The addition of a cup of hot, well-seasoned 
peas to a plain omelet quite transforms that 
commonplace dish. 


Peas with Eggs 

Cut cold hard-boiled eggs through the center; 
remove the yolks neatly. Re-heat left-over 
tender peas, drain, season with pepper, salt, 
and a little melted butter. Pour carefully into 
the egg whites. Serve on lettuce leaves, two 
halves to each plate. 


Ice Cream 
By Mrs. A. R. ANNABLE 


Plain Ice Cream 

One pint of cream, two eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt. Boil the milk 
and cream, reserving one-fourth cup of milk. 
Mix the flour, salt, and sugar together, beat the 
eggs to a froth, add the sugar mixture and 
cold milk; stir well, and add the boiling milk 
and cream. Turn into a double boiler and 
cook twenty minutes. Stir constantly. Strain 
through a coarse strainer. When cold add 
the flavoring and freeze. 


Quick Ice Cream 

One quart of cream, one cup of sugar, 
flavor to taste. Mix the sugar and flavoring 
with the cream until the sugar is dissolved and 
Strain into the freezer. 


Rich Ice Cream 

One quart of cream, four eggs, one cup of 
sugar, flavor. Heat the cream over hot 
water, beat the yolks of the eggs well, add the 
sugar, and beat again. Beat the whites stiff, 
add to the yolks and sugar, and beat all to- 
gether. Pour into the hot cream. Turn into 
the double boiler and cook, stirring constantly. 
When the mixture is like custard and the foam 
has disappeared, strain, add the flavoring, and 
freeze. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 

Four cups of sugar, two quarts of straw- 
berries, one pint of milk, three pints of cream. 
Sprinkle two cups of the sugar over the berries, 
mash them and let them stand until the sugar 
is dissolved. Strain through cheese cloth, 
squeezing out all the juice, add the milk, stir- 
ring as you add slowly, then add the cream and 
sugar; the cream should first be scalded and 
cooled. Freeze. 
Coffee Ice Cream 

One quart of rich cream, one-half pint of 
strong Mocha coffee, 14 ounces white pulver 
ized sugar, yolks of eight eggs. Mix these 
ingredients in a porcelain-lined dish, place over 
the fire to thicken, rub through hair sieve into 
the dish, and freeze as usual. 
Chocolate Ice Cream 

One quart of rich cream, one-half pound of 
granulated sugar, two ounces of chocolate, two 
teaspoonfuls extract of vanilla. Rub the 
chocolate to a smooth paste, first adding a little 
milk. Stir all together and freeze. 


Miss Ranche’s Pictures 


Owing to the many duties devolving upon 
Miss Ranche, in connection with her engage- 
ment at the New Orleans Food Fair, the collec- 
tion of illustrated dishes intended for this num- 
ber of Goop HousEKEEPING is unavoidably 
postponed to the July issue. Epiror. 
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With the Chafing Dish 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
Appetizers 


NE of the important functions of 

the chafing dish in hot weather is 

the preparation of stimulants to the ap- 
petite. This has been rendered languid 
by the first warm days, and requires a 
little encouragement. 
food as a beginning of a meal is a good 


Some hot savory 


foundation for a superstructure of cold 
meats, salads, and sweets. It is not 


desirable to have this ** promoter’ par- 
ticularly substantial. The position it 
fills is that of a forerunner which will, 
so to speak, prepare the way for the 
Whether the meal 
be a noon breakfast or a Sunday night 


rest of the repast. 


supper or a wash day lunch is of no 


moment. The appetizer is in place at 


any or all of these, and has a province 
sometimes even at a dinner, if this be 
one of the nondescript, cold meat and 
hot vegetables affairs to which one re- 
sorts during the heated term. The 
savory may then well take the place of 
soup, and will usually prove more ac- 
ceptable. 


Caviare on Toast 


Melt a tablespoonful of butter in the blazer, 
and, when hissing hot, turn in a half cupful of 
Russian caviare. Tossit about with a fork until 
it is heated through, season with a dash of 
cayenne and the juice of half a lemon, and 
spread on strips of buttered toast. 

In using any of these recipes when toast can- 
not be obtained, crackers may be used in its 
place. Or a very good toast may be made by 
buttering the bread, cut into narrow strips, and 
browning this in the bottom of the blazer. 


Curry on Toast 


Put a tablespoonful of butter in the blazer 
with ten drops of onion juice. As soon as it 
begins to fry, add to it a tablespoonful of flour 
and a scant teaspoonful of curry powder. Stir 
until they bubble and are well blended, and add 
a cupful of milk or cream. Have ready four 
hard boiled eggs, sliced and then cut crosswise 
into dice. Stir these into the curry sauce, and, 
when all is smoking hot, season with a small 
teaspoonful of salt ; serve on toast or crackers. 


A <, tak we al. 

Make a sauce with the same proportions of 
butter, flour, and milk as are given in the pre- 
ceding recipe, but omit the onion and curry 
powder. In place of these melt with the butter 
a full teaspoonful of anchovy paste, and add a 
dash of cayenne. Into this stir six hard boiled 
eggs, sliced thin or cut into dice. This may 
also be served on toast. 


Hot Anchovies 

Buy the small preserved anchovies that come 
incans orin miniature barrels. Free them from 
the oil in which they have been packed by laying 
them fora few moments on soft paper. Heata 
tablespoonful of butter in the blazer, and cook 
the anchovies in this until they show signs of 
becoming crisp. Squeeze the juice of alemon 
over them before serving them on toast or on 
fried bread. 


Ham and Cheese Savory 

Make a white sauce by the ordinary recipe, 
using a tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
and a half pint of milk or cream. When the 
sauce is thick and smooth, stir into it a half 
cupful of grated cheese, and as soon as this is 
melted put in a cupful of chopped ham. Let 
all get smoking hot, add a little cayenne, and 
serve on toast or crackers. 


Deviled Shrimps 

Open a pint can of shrimps and throw them 
into cold water for an hour before using. Heat 
together in the chafing dish two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. Add to these a quarter teaspoonful of 
mustard and a half teaspoonful of salt. Lay 
the shrimps in this and when all are hot to- 
gether put in a heaping teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, six drops of Tobasco sauce and the 
juice of a small lemon. Serve on toast. 

Lobster may be deviled in the same way. 


Chafing Dish Toasts 


Milk Toast 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add two 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of flour, and when 
well mixed pour on gradually two cups of milk. 
Season with one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
stir constantly until the mixture thickens. Have 
at hand six slices of toasted bread. Dip the 
slices separately in the sauce, when soft remove 
to the serving plate, and pour over each slice 
one tablespoonful of the sauce. 


Egg Toast 

Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one 
tablespoonful of flour mixed with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and pour on gradually one cup of milk. 
Add the whites of three hard-boiled eggs, finely 
chopped. Pour over four slices of toasted 
bread, and sprinkle the top with the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs forced through a potato 
ricer or strainer.—Chafing Dish Possibilities. 
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At Peep o’ Day 

By FrANK Watcotr Hutt 
Spend a little while with me 

In the Town of Early-O ; 
Sleepy- Valley cannot be 

Such a charming place, I know, 
When a tired little Frown 
Leads the way to Sleepy-Town. 
O, the path of Wide-awake 

Is the way to Early-O ; 
That’s the only road to take 

If you safe and sure would go ; 
For a Sunbeam shows the way 
At the very dawn of day. 


Come, and see the bluest skies ; 
Come, and breathe the sweetest air. 
Open, little sleepy eyes, 
Birds are singing everywhere. 
Who will be the first to go 
To the Town of Early-O ? 


A Changeable Creature 

By SusAN Brown RosBiNs 

HEN I first saw it, it was a cat- 

erpillar about two inches long 
and as large as a common lead pencil. 
It was black, and yellow, and white in 
narrow bands, and it had two black 
horns on its head and two on its tail. 
I wanted to see the kind of butterfly it 
would turn into, so I put it, with a 
spray of the leaves it was feeding upon, 
into a glass jar and put a tin cover 
over the top. There my caterpillar 


lived for several days, cating heartily, 
and growing a little. 


Then one morning I found that it 
had stopped eating and was wandering 
about the jar. In a little while I saw 
that it had attached itself to the tin 
cover and was hanging to it, with its 
head downward and turned so as to 
make a kind of hook of its body. I 
took the cover off and put it over the 
top of a clear glass tumbler so that I 
might see better. 

The caterpillar did not seem to feel 
very well. It squirmed in an uncom- 
fortable way. I happened to notice 
the time as I turned from looking at it, 
and that was the last time I ever saw it. 

Did it get away? No, but in an 
hour and a half from the time I looked 
at that wriggling caterpillar, I looked 
again, and what do you think I saw ? 

Hanging from the tin cover was a 
pretty little chrysalis. It was smooth, 
glossy, and waxy looking, of a beauti- 
ful shade of pale green. Near the 
upper part of it was a black and gilt 
band, going half way around it, and on 
the lower part were several gilt dots. 
It was not much more than half as 
long as the caterpillar had been, but 
was larger around. 

In the bottom of the tumbler was a 
tiny wad of something black. It was 
the cast-off caterpillar skin. 

How I wished I had watched and 
seen how the caterpillar made its won 
derful change ! 
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The chrysalis I next put in a wooden 
box with netting over the top, for I 
knew that when the butterfly came out 
it would want room in which to expand 
its wings. Every day I looked at the 
chrysalis, and it always looked just the 
same. 

While I was waiting, I wrote to an 
experiment station, where they know 
about such things, describing my cater- 
pillar and chrysalis, and asking if they 
knew the name of it. They told me 
that it was the milkweed butterfly. 

Then one morning there was nothing 
left of the chrysalis but a little piece of 
dry, white skin, with a few gilt dots on 
it; clinging to the netting was the 
milkweed butterfly. 

We might call it ‘‘ sne’’ now, as the 
markings on its wings showed it to be 
a female butterfly. Her wings were 
folded together, so I could see only the 
undersides, but when I opened the box 
and took her out, she spread them so 
I could see the upper surface. I took 
her on my finger, and as I carried her 
out of doors, it was amusing to see her 
turn her head and evidently look about. 

Now I must tell how this dainty 
little lady was dressed. Her body was 
black, with white dots. Her wings 
were orange, with black veins, and 
with a black border spotted with white 
dots. The under side of the wings 
were paler yellow with black veins. 
When her wings were spread out flat, 
they measured about four inches across. 
Such beautiful wings they were, too. 
When looked at closely, they looked 
like gros-grain silk. There was one 
thing about this butterfly different from 
most, and it made her look odd. She 
had four legs instead of six. 

I put her on a leaf of a calla that 
stood near the door, and for more than 
half an hour she stayed there quietly. 


Then she rose into the air to quite a 
height, circled around several times, 
then flew away out of sight behind 
some trees. 

How could a caterpillar change into 
that pretty chrysalis, and then into 
that beautiful ‘butterfly? And how 
could that butterfly have been packed 
into such a small space? 


The Whip-poor-will 
By RutH RAYMOND 


HE Whip-poor-will is a summer 

resident of the Eastern and Middle 
States. It arrives about the first of 
May, and journeys southward in Sep- 
tember, either singly or in pairs, and 
is never found in flocks. 

Strange in appearance, having long, 
stiff bristles at the base of the bill to 
aid in the capture of its prey, and with 
a peculiar shaped head, the Whip- 
poor-will is always made welcome by 
those who love the weird in nature. 

Sleeping soundly on the ground or 
the trunk of a fallen tree through the 
sunny part of the day, when evening 
draws her curtains about the earth the 
plaintive call of Whip-poor-will goes 
forth to his timid mate, or with a low, 
growling sound he flies lowly to the 
left and right in pursuit of food, which 
consists of ants, beetles, and moths 
These wonderful birds do not build 
nests, but deposit their eggs on the 
bare ground, on dry leaves or on mossy 
logs in secluded places. 

There are only two eggs in a nest, 
creamy white spotted with brown, 
They measure one and one - fourth 
inches in length, and Mother Whip- 
poor-will is no doubt as fond of her 
nestlings two as the sweet - singing 
Oriole is of her downy fledglings that 
fill the nest. 
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Beranger’s ‘‘Old Coat’ 


ENGLISHED BY Epwtn HENRY KEEN 


We must not part, old coat, beloved though 
worn! 
Together we have felt the touth of age ; 
Ten years my hand hath brushed thee night and 
morn, 
More tenderly than any hireling page. 
If Fate should cause upon thy threadbare 
shoulders 
Fresh troubles to descend, 
Bear them with me in face of all beholders ; 
We must not part, old friend. 


Aye, IT remember,— T remember well, 
The day, the very day, I first put on thee, 
It was my birthday, and my pride to swell, 
My merry comrades heaped their praise upon 
thee ; 
And now, in spite of fashion antiquated, 
Welcome they still extend, 
Still on occasion we again are feted: 
We must not part, old friend. 


A scar is on thy back,— I mind it yet, 
Still to my memory it brings that day, 
I needs must feign to fly the fond Lisette, 
She needs must catch my coat to make me 
stay! 
So wast thou sadly torn,— and then the sequel! 
The rent to neatly mend, 
Hours by her side I sat,— making the labor 
equal,— 
We must not part, old friend. 


Odors of musk, of civet, or some scent, 
Such as soft gallants think their garments 
need, 
Were not for thee,— only my pipe has lent 
The friendly perfume of the fragrant weed, 
When other men were rival ribbons wearing, 
Intended to offend,— 


Thy battonhole was just a wild flower bearing! * , 
We must not part, old friend. ee 


Never again those days and evenings gay, 
When we together played a merry part ' 


Pleasures long since repaid with penance gray, 
And songs that burst from out a saddened 
heart. 
Soon shall we both, alas! be laid aside, 
The way that all must wend, 
Dressed in my habit as I lived,— and died ! 
We must not part, old friend. 


A Literary Entertainment 
By G. Co_emMan 
Ease literary affair now very much in 
vogue is a form of entertaining 
which is exceedingly enjoyable, andl 


somewhat of a novelty, and allows the iy 
giver great scope for the display of 
originality and artistic ideas, which 
alone would commend it to popular 
favor, as society is ever looking for 
that which is new. te 

Invitations are issued in book form, . 


and request the recipient to attend the 
party arrayed as some character in 
literature, and this in itself proves 
highly interesting to the company, 
creating both pleasure and amusement, 
while rendering a curiously picturesque 
scene. 

Upon the arrival of the guests they 
are seated at small tables, say eight, 
two couples at each, and four illus- 
trated cards which represent certain 
well-known books are distributed at 
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every table. The names of the novels 
must be guessed from the illustration, 
no assistance being permitted any one, 
and only two or three minutes allowed 
for the solving of each ; a bell is then 
tapped and everv person passes his 
card to his neighbor on the right, 
maintaining perfect silence throughout 
the game. At the end of ten or twelve 
minutes, according to the time, at the 
tapping of a larger bell, all guessers 
rise, each quartet progressing to the 
next table, keeping this up until the 
last one has been reached. 

The hostess has provided little fancy 
blank books with pencils attached, in 
which the answers are written, and, like 
the tally cards in eucher, these may act 
as souvenirs. The ones making the 
best sets of answers receive prizes sug- 
gesting the literary idea, such as busts 
of authors, standard works, the latest 
book, paper knives, weights, desks, etc. 

The decorative scheme is also fla- 
vored by the sentiment, and flowers, 
greenery, etc., should be selected with 
a view to their meaning upon the sub- 
ject, with their peculiar arrangement to 
carry out the spirit of the whole. For 
instance, the laurel wreath, circlets of 
bay leaves, roses emblematic of Love, 
the universal theme of writers ; reeds, 
quills, floral pens, owls, scrolls and any 
designs that are 
heightening the literary effect. 

In_ table and in the 
refreshments that are served, the same 
idea prevails, but as the hour at which 
the affair is given governs the style of 
service, no set rules can be laid down, 
and each individual uses his or her own 
taste in the matter. 

The following books may easily be 
illustrated, and will suggest others: — 


appropriate for 


decorations, 


A Celebrity, by a picture of Dewey, Hobson. 
Kentucky Cardinal, by a Redbird. 
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The Monastery, by a picture of one. 
American Notes, by a band playing the 


Star Spangled Banner.’’ 


The Three Guardsmen, by a picture of same. 

Scottish Chiefs, by several Scots costumed 
as such. 

The Wandering Jew, by a son of Israel 
dressed as a tramp. 


In the Valley 


By Mary MurKLAND HALEY 


NCE, in a_ rambling summer 

journey, two of us, good com- 
rades, climbed a hill from which we 
looked down a long stretch of the 
Connecticut valley, an entrancing per- 
spective. 

Obeying di¢tates of appetites sharp- 
ened by our tramping in clear October 
weather, we bought a luncheon of farm 
fare in a house at the foot of the hill. 

‘You have a magnificent view from 
the top of your hill,’’ we said to the 
farm-wife. 

She looked through her kitchen 
window up the slope that rose beyond. 

‘*They say ‘tis sightly up there,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘I’ve often thought 
I'd like to go up sometime.”’ 

She had lived all her long married 
life in that house. Imagine the pity 
we felt for this being, content to grovel 
day after day, with so glorious an out- 
look always attainable. 

Not for weeks did it occur to us that 
such narrowness is not unique. 

In very devotion to her ideals many 
a woman of to-day is refusing to go up 
from the level of her never-ending, 
faster-crowding duties for one restful, 
inspiring outlook into a wider world — 
whether offered in helpful book, social 
intercourse, or the broader view that 
comes in moments of quiet self-com- 
munion. We, too, have often stayed 
in the valley when the heights stood 
close at hand ! 
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A New England Boyhood 

A New Enctanp BoyHoop OTHER Bits or AuTo- 

BIOGRAPHY. By Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 1:2mo, 

gilt top, 500 pages. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 

This is the sixth volume of the Li- 
brary Edition of Rev. Dr. Hale's 
works, and while mechanically pleasing 
derives its greatest interest and value 
from the graphic pictures which it gives 
of our New England life more than 
a half century ago. The volume com- 
prises not only ‘‘ A New England Boy- 
hood,’’ as first published seven years 
ago, but several other papers, since 
published, which, in the modest words 
of the author, ‘‘are, in a way, bio- 
graphical.’’ Dr. Hale has always been 
a charming writer, and he has written 
nothing more charming than these 
frank and informal reminiscences. 


The Campaign of the Jungle 

THe CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNGLE; or, Under Lawton 

through Luzon. By Edward Stratemeyer, author of 

“ Under Dewey at Manila,”’ etc. Illustrated by A. B. 

Shute. Old Glory series, No. 5. Cloth, 12mo, 316 

pages; $1.25. Boston: Lee & yee 

While this interesting and exciting 
story is complete in itself, so far as ac- 
tion and incident go, it continues the 
narrative of the three Russell brothers 
who have been met in the earlier vol- 
umes of the series, and presents vivid 
pictures of the experiences of American 
heroes under the brave and lamented 
General Lawton, in his Philippine cam- 
paigning. Whilea book of stirring ad- 
venture, its moral tone is high and 
strong, as are all of the writings of this 


able author. 


Power of the Tobacco Habit 


Power or THE Topacco Hasit. By Charlotte Smith 
Angstman, author of “‘ College Women and the New 
Science.” Leatherette, 35 pages 20 cents. Battle 
Creek, Mich.: Good Health Publishing Company. 
This is a most earnest and convinc- 

ing essay in the interest of health, clean- 

liness, and decency. It is worthy of 
the widest circulation. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
Tue or THE By Tom Gallon, author of 
“ Tatterly,” etc. No. 275. Paper, 380 pages. 


A Corner oF THE West. By Edith Henrietta Fowler, 
author of “‘ The Young Pretenders,”’ etc. No. 276. 
Paper, 347 pages. 


Tue Story or Ronatp Kesteret. By A. J. Dawson, 
author of ‘‘ God’s Foundling,” etc. No. 277. Paper, 
343 pages. 


Tue Wortp’s Mercy. By Maxwell Gray, author of ‘‘ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland.” No. 278. Paper, 287 
pages. 


Tue GenTLEMAN Pensiongr. A Romance of the Year 
1569. By Albert Lee, author of “ The Key of the 
Holy House,” etc. No.279. Paper, 351 pages. 

A very stirring historical romance of 
the troublous times of the sixteenth 
century, when English plotters were 
seeking to dethrone Queen Elizabeth in 
favor of Mary Stuart. 

A Maker oF Nations. By Guy Boothby, author of 
“Dr. Nikola’s Experiment,” etc. No. 280. Paper, 
350 pages. 

A story of strange adventure, in the 
author’s usual fascinating style. 


Mirry-Ann. A Manx Story. By Norma Lorimer. No. 


181. Paper, 343 pages. 

Of absorbing interest, this ‘‘ story’’ 
depicts with fidelity the life of a pecul- 
iar people, while its plot is strong and 
well maintained. 

Tue Immortat Gartanp. A story of American Life. 


By Anna Robeson Brown, author of “ Sir Mark,” etc. 
o. 282. Paper, 324 pages. 


Gartuowen. A Story of a Welsh Homestead. By Al- 
len Raine, author of ‘‘ Torn Sails,” etc. No. 283. 
Paper, 339 pages. Each 50 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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No. 453— Prize Anagram 
Books by English Authors 


Every reader of English literature has 
read many of the books whose titles are 
disguised below ; many have doubtless 
read them all. But the present prob- 
lem is to read them correctly by title. 


A Horn helps in a fast. 

O Holy fig — as profile. 

Try to dart a hope — fail. 
Gain shows feet. 

Bear more than fall taste. 
Mabel, hunt my tea. 

A sour doll digs. 

Had by Lone Pete. 

Interim feint came on her heart. 
O dear, do trust the least ! 

He went on with aim. 

Cheer, Ted; kodac. 

Whist! He go to cheer his fortune. 
Charming Tecoe. 

Darksome thief. 

Not these failed ; came in land. 
Quote fit holy loaf. 

A red baby rung. 

Yes, hop on fame. 

French grove shook wetter. 
Hark! Head were wet. 

Felt lost on his helm. 

Gee! If truth comes, hide. 
Ezra found er this pone ! 
Hated cat! cheek turns. 
But not in four they see them. 
Teach then pilot half fee. 

I tell Nell to move me glove. 
If all a sure hint. 

Am set a merry Dan. 

I ride light whirls. 

I wrote vowel held. 

A high fast to Eli. 


34 Poor quest —cost shone. 

35 Oso near fell my rose ! 

36 Thy most high state fee. 

37. I had won swim turn. 

38 That ogre washed! 

39 Base wood they greet. 

40 No turtle ate heir. 
4: Weigh sad raven dust. 

42 Rifles so under foot. 

43 More firm or bad let home. 
44 Drip cad, jeer in dupe. 

45 Whip thy mate once. 

46 O when you fetch dost fib. 
47 Then foreset heavy shot. 

48 Mean men call —cat, pin, dog, she. 
49 Pull thine spread. 

50 To buy me a want. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations ). 

First Prize. — AN EAGLE GRAPHO- 
PHONE, with No. 1 outfit, including 12 
records, and 12-cylinder box. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one year's 
subscription to two other $1 periodicals. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations 
The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be ‘marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 
The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 
Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit 
only), superseding the former. 
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Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive ‘‘ Special Honorable Mention,’’ which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Tuesday, June 26. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 
Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Household Anagram 


No. 4.— Miscellaneous Furnishings 
Garland Stoves and Ranges. 
Enameline Stove Polish. 
The Angle Lamp. 
The Easy Freezer. 
Hopper Can Opener. 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator. 
7 Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 
Detroit Jewel Gas Range. 
Bliss Charcoal Stove. 
10 Macbeth Lamp Chimney. 
11 Cream City Flour Bin and Sifter. 
12. McCray Refrigerators. 
13 Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
14 Moseley Folding Bath Tub. 
15 Ideal Food Cutter. 
16 Gilchrist Fruit Food Jar. 
17 Puritan Oil Stove. 
18 Enterprise Food Chopper. 
19 Wernicke Elastic Bookcase. 
20 Toledo Cooker. 
1 Ideal Revolving Cake Turner. 
22 Agate Nickel Steel Ware. 
23 Clinton Pin. 
24 Bradley and Hubbard Lamp. 
5 Household Ranges. 
26 The Sanitary Still. 
7 The Odorless Refrigerator. 
28 Peerless Iceland Freezer. 
29 Primus Stoves. 
30. ~=Bissell Carpet Sweeper. 
31 Sovran Pin. 
2 Majestic Combination Range. 
33 Banner Oil Heater. 
34 Boston Measuring Glass. 
35 Glenwood Range. 
36 Eddy Refrigerator. 
37. White Mountain Freezer. 
38 Royal Blue Sweepers. 
39 Hub Ranges. 
40 The Monroe Porcelain Lined Refrigerator. 
41 Shepard’s Ice Cream Freezer. 
42 Zenith Top Lamp Chimney. 


Aun 


43 Champion Stove Clay. 

44 Columbian Enameled Ware. 
45 Christy Knife. 

46 The Ralston Still. 

47 Singer Sewing Machine. 

48 Ideal Gas Broiler and Toaster. 
49 Majestic Bicycle Lamp. 

50 Barler Heaters. 

This Anagram was published in Goop 
HouSEKEEPING for April, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize—TEN DOLLARS IN 
Gop, Gertrude Straw, 593 Union 
street, Manchester, N. H. 

Second Prize— Five DOLLARS IN 
GoLp, Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchins, 2,914 
Woodburn avenue, East Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Third Prize—One year's subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. J. 
A. Austin, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Anagram Letters 

Please accept my many thanks for the 
**lamp,”’ which arrived in good condition. It 
is very pretty, and very acceptable. I take 
great pleasure in trying to solve your Anagrams, 
and look forward for the magazine every 
month. F. W. 

New York. 

The chafing dish awarded me as second prize 
. arrived to-day, and I am much pleased 
with it. I thank you most cordially for it, and 
shall certainly be encouraged to try again. 

Mrs. G. F. R. 

Iowa. 

I presume I am too late to enter for prize, as 
Ido not get my numbers as early as those of 
the East do, but I have had the pleasure in 
hunting them out. I have worked at all that 
come, but there are always one or more an- 
swers that I am unable to find. . . Ihave 
read more advertisements in seeking for things 
that ‘‘ John’’ bought than I have ever read in 
my whole life before, but I have enjoyed it. 

Mrs. D. H. 

Ohio. 


(Note.— To remove any misapprehension, it 
may be stated that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is 
sent out so as to reach all portions of the coun- 
try simultaneously, so that residents of one 
section have no advantage over those of an- 
other. Puzz_e Eprror.) 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 


) First Quarter, 5d. th. 59m. P.M. JUNE, sg00 C Last Quarter, 19d. 7h. 57m. P.M. 
OFull Moon, 12d. 10h, 38m. A.M. @New Moon, 26d. 8h. 27m. P.M. 


So sweet, so sweet the roses in their blowing, 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see 
So blithe and gay the hummingbird a-going 
From flower to flower a-hunting with the bee. & > 
— Nora Perry. 


MEMORANDA The Month of Roses 


Nature is at its best and loveliest during the 
month of June — well called the ‘‘month of 
roses.’ Well has it been said that there is 
nothing ‘‘ so fair as a day in June,’’ when we 
have passed the chills of belated frosts and the 
dampness of tardy spring, without having 
reached the intolerable fervor of full-fledged 
summer, with its parched dryness and enervat- 
ing heat. 

There is beauty, not in the roses alone, but 
everywhere ; in fields rich with the waving 
young grain; in orchards leafy and laughing 
with their promise of abundant fruitage ; in 
forests murmuring with the gentle passing of 
the breeze, and inviting the tired pilgrim to 
repose and gentle thought in their sweet re- 
cesses. 

All of these are ours for enjoyment, and wise 
is the man or woman, and happy is the child, 
who may cast aside ‘‘ dull care ’’ and live close 
to nature in these dear delightful days. Itisa 
glorious time in which to be ‘‘ abroad in the 

' land.’? No matter whether we are to go out 
with the aid of the omnipresent bicycle, in the 
more pretentious but perhaps not more enjoy- 
able horse-drawn or automobile carriage, by 
means of the always agreeable electric car, orin 
the less popular but always respectable and 
health-giving guise of the pedestrian ; the first 
and greatest thing is to get abroad, into the 
life-giving sunshine, drinking in health and in- 
spiration with the pure air, and in gazing forth 
into illimitable space, to realize afresh both the 
insignificance and indescribable greatness of 
human life. 
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